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exactly known, whether the South appreciates her literature, as she 
has not yet established her national school, nor defined her position in 
regard to her literary sentiment. 


To this fault there are various apologies to offer, and the best of 
them all is, her extreme infancy; in comparison with other divisions, 
upon which she has been as dependent for literary sentiment, as that _ 
was to the mother country, in the first century of her civilization, The 
phenomenon is exactly the same, and after all, no very great anomo- 
ly, in the history of civilization. 


The literary sentiments of all nations becomes the supreme and _ 
controlling influence, affecting both the political and social systems, | 


If this sentiment be pure and wholesome, then are an intellectual 


people contented and united; otherwise, we will observe that rest- 
less spirit, which is manifested in all portions of the South, and 
which threatens at this moment, to involve the whole Republic in 
difficulty. Fora proof of the influences of literary sentiment on na- 
tional polity, that of D’Israelli upon the British Parlismat, 
needs only to be mentioned to be acknowledged. 


She has revolutionized the whole structure of popular sentiment, 
and upset those great prejudices relative to a class of British subjects, 
which have been prescribed by the controlling prejudice of religious 
power for ages. 


Considering the locality of literary sentiment in the mind, which 
has become the controlling medium of both national and individual 
character; we must admit this achievement to mark a very signif. 
cant epoch in the age in which it occurred. That Jewish suffrage has | 
been effected mainly through the influence of literary sentiment, is 4 
fact too palpable to admit of contradiction; as the legislation of over | 
a century and a half, had failed to accomplish that which this author 
has achieved, by coupling the fine sentiments of the mind with the 
dignities of legislation. Thus has the tide of years been rolled back 
in a single age, by the force of literary sentiment. 


This success of a single-handed contest against national prejudice, — 
has resulted in a moral revolution. 


The Jews who have always adhered with such tenacity their 
ancient and sublime religion, are so affected by such generosity 0? 
the part of a Christian nation, as to turn their thoughts into | 
channels, and very many intelligent Jews have begun to spoculate 


upon orthodox theories, and acknowledge Jesus Christ as the tv 
Messiah. 
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This is one evidence of a nation’s appreciation of literature; and 
another stronger than this, is that of an intellectual and enthusiastic 
nation being plunged into revolution, through the influences of the 
same sentiment. Such was France under the influences of Voltaire’s 
disgraceful misapplication of genius; and this division of the Repub- 


lic, under the influences of the light spirit of the Northern press. 


B\| Both of these events bear high evidence of the appreciation of litera- 


ture in these two countries. 

The Republic has as yet: produced no author whose genius could, 
of itself, effect revolution ; but the fault lies in the heart of the “steam 
power press ;” with all its unstable and mischievous sentiment. 

Northern Senators, affected with abolition sentiments, failed in 
producing that profound feeling in our national assembly, against that 
division in the Southern mind, that the publishing of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” or the “Helper’s Book” has done. : 

Thus far I have endeavored to show the evidences of the South’s 
appreciation of national literature, in her taking up arms against it, 
in an open revolution ; and we shall see how far she has patronized, 
and appreciated her exclusive literature. 

The support of literature does not only consist in the liberal price 
paid for its treasures, but in the estimate placed upon authorship. 

If for some reasons set forth in this article, the South has been 
wanting in the former, she has wonderfully redeemed herself in the 
latter. 

In the appreciation of authors, this division has taken the lead of 
the Italians in the fifteenth century, who after the poets of Provence, 
had passed into shepherd lays, and their language undergone its se- 
cond revolution, awoke to the influence of native song, and siezed 
upon the rising spirit of native genious, with a sort of fanatical 
lecling, 

The Southern people are in advance of all other nations, both an- 


| | cient (except the Greeks) or modern, in their appreciation of author- 


ship. There is no better method of illustrating this assertion than 
by calling into notice the names of popular authors, and comparing 
their real merit with the estimate placed upon them. 

William Gilmore Sims, stands foremost in the rank of Southern 
iuthors; and at the mention of his name, one earnest thrill starts 
Up in the heart of the lovers of fictitious writing in this division, and 
they make haste to exclaim, “he is ours.” True, he is a native of 
South Carolina, a leading State of this division of the Republic, and 

the crown-jewel of Southern confederative right, and chivalric senti- 
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ment. A State ever ready to award to genius its highest merit, and 
against which none can say, that authorship has not received its dye 
appreciation. 

Nay, more, in her eagerness to pay that honor to native genius, 
that a chivalric people are ever ready to do; she has sacrificed hey 
homage to the genius of a very plain author, who in his voluminoys 
works, abounding with revolutionary legend, and romantic lore, has 
failed in his best efforts, to do that for Carolina, what she has done 
for him. 

Carolina as she is. The every-day-life and character of a people 
worthy of imitation by those older nations, who were in the full 
dawn and blaze of their social and political refinement, when the wild. 
beast disputed with the serpent and crocodile for his prey, in the im. 
penetrable jungles. 

The chivalric spirit of the people of South Carolina, reminds us 
of that feudal age, which has come down to us, through the impassion- 
ed songs of the poets of Provence. | 

That same spirit which transmitted the name of the Cid to the fro- 
zen Scythian coast, and made famous the name of Richard Tancred, 
and Godfrey, could not have influenced Mr. Sims, in his delineations 
of Carolina character. 

This State is to the whole South, what Spain was to Western Eu- 
rope, in the middle ages. The school of chivalry—the fixed point in 
Southern nationality—round which all the other States revolve; who 
wait in dignified silence for this, their great divisional oracle. 

Nor is this all; it is there that our great prophet was born, from 
whose advent into political action we date the Hegira of Southern 
Independence from the surveillance of Northern legislation. 

From this, the individuality of Southern opinions began ; and the 
very soil of Carolina becomes instinctively to Southern feeling holy, 
and enchanted ground. 


Apart from these high claims upon the feelings of an ardent and 


enthusiastic people, some of the most stirring events of the Revolu: i 


tion occurred in Carolina. Nor was it only in the times that “tried 


men’s souls,” in her infant history, that she stood in her might a pit i 
battlement between the young Colonists and an invading foe; butn 


the more recent conquest of Mexico, her sons true to their behests, / 


stood foremost in the fight. 


It was the Palmetto Regiment of Volunteers, who stood in the | 


“hot hail” of missels from an enfuriated army at Chepultepee, when 
the icy teeth of death was gnashing at their ears at every step. AD 
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when swept and mown their ranks by the engine of battle, like a for- 
est desolated by whirl-winds, the remnant left like the soldiers of Le- 
onidas, hurried to the banquet of death, at the very gates of Belin. 
Such is the history of South Carolina, from whose honorable pages 
may be found all that romance, which makes an enchantment of chiv- 
alric fictions when woven by the dainty fingers of fancy’s genius. 

Both history and tradition has pointed to this State with venera- 
tive dignity ; and she has obeyed the demand of authorship for merit, 
to the utmost, and patronizes her literature with a sort of fanatical 
enthusiasm. 

Does the South appreciate her literature? The answer alone can 
be found in the appreciation of authors, made popular by the unani- 
mous voice of the people, and we will only lead the reader across the 
shining river, which divides Carolina from her blue-eyed sister Geor- 
gia, to demonstrate the proofs set up in this article. 

Of this good State and people, we have a right to speak. It was 
there that our fathers were born, and the deep ravines that plough 
the sides of her red old hills, are but the deepened furrows of their 
frugal plough-shares. 

Forgive this digression reader, for little dost thou know of the 
emotions that swell our hearts’ fountains into tearful streams, while 
we are transmitting the memory’s of our early home, into pictures of 


words, for of such are we writing. Then hallowed be the sod which 


enshrines the dust of a long line of ancestry, beneath its gray and 
furrowed crest. The feathery pines wave to the undulating wind, and 
nodding whisper, “peace to the sleepers beneath,” whose honest hands 


felled the primitive forest. for thrift husbandry; ere the seedlings of 


these tall forest giants, were warmed in earth’s bosom; for these 
are but the degenerate offspring of a dotard soil. 

But it is not thus with the offspring of the primitive tillers of the 
soil, who have proven both at home and in the national assembly, 
that Georgia is not behind the other States, either in chivalric or po- 
litical sentiment. 

As statesmanship has found its due appreciation in Georgia, so 
likewise has authorship; and in no other country, is all manner of 
literary professions more dignified than in this. From the village 
school-master to the mysterious looking doctor, at Athens, the same re- 
spectful dignity is shown; and it has only to be said, that a man is a 
scholar to become a lion in this State. 

From the rude ballads and hymns, composed by native poets, in 
their early settlement down to the affecting imitations of Richard 
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Henry Wilde, this people have shown a high appreciation of poetry: 
and of her prose writers we will speak at length. | 
The Georgians regard their seat of learning as the source of some 
enchanted fountain, whose streams of fertilizing intelligence reaches 
all parts of this territory. The annual commencement at the school 
at Athens is absolutely regarded by all classes as a national festivity, 
and from the mountains to the sea-board, they make an annual pil- 
grimage to their temple of letters. | 

These gala seasons of literary right gives the mind a new 
pulse in Georgia, and in no other State in the Union does the popu. 
lace pay such homage to their seat of learning, as this. 

All classes of authors are respected and patronized in this State, 
and we need only remind our readers, of the liberal price paid for a 
book, compiled by the Rev. Mr. White, to convince them of this fact, 
called “Statistics of Georgia.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ESTELLE DE LOUR.. 


BY LELIA HILTON. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 

“Oh, if I only knew he was tenderly cared for, how light would be 
my heart, but when the storm howls by, and the pitiless rain pour 
down, a frightful thought comes over me, freezing’ my heart, and | 
cry to God for mercy.” 


“Yes, He is a God of Infinite love and mercy,” said the low voice 
of Edward Linden. 


him from such. Our child is safe in His keeping, rest satisfied Emma 
my poor wife, our little boy is with God.” 


“Oh! if it were so, how much happiness would be mine, t0 know 
that the good God had taken him from this world.” 

The day had been one of unusual political excitement; the ih 
bers were worn out, and had retired at a late hour to their respectV’ 
homes. It was a dreadful night—without the storm raged—peal up? , 


“He would spare our boy—He nore | 
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peal of crashing thunder rolled over head—the lightning blazed sheet 
after sheet of most blinding light, the wind rushed, tearing through 
the bare trees—then died mournfully away—then rose with a fiercer 
shriller blast—the darkness was intense, and the momentary light- 
ning served to show more vividly the surrounding gloom. 

In the magnificently furnished drawing rooms of Edward Linden’s 
house, burns a cheerful fire—the gas throws its brilliant light over 
the richly carpetted floor; the heavy curtains are closed to shut out 
in part the lightning’s glare—choice paintings of celebrated artists, 
cover the vast walls; and richly framed mirrors, reach from the floor 
to the ceiling. Kdward Linden, the great statesman, sits before the 
fire, in the midst of wealth and splendor, but he heeds it not, but sits 
there enveloped in his dressing gown of crimson velvet, faced with 
snowy ermine—his feet encased in embroidered slippers, worked by 
the fair fingers of his wife. And she sits at his feet ; his hand clasped 
in her’s—the fair brow resting on the other—very sweet and childish 
even now looked the wife of the grave statesman; very sweet and 
young and fair; full of deep thought were the gentle eyes, as they 
gazed into the glowing grate—full of deep sadness, the young heart. 
Twelve o’clock pealed forth, and yet neither stirred. The servant 
entered to turn off the gas. | | 

“You may retire Stephens—let the gas burn, and bring in some 
refreshments. I feel very weary Emma. I have worked hard this 
day, yet the bill passed both houses.” : 

“I rejoice for your sake, dear husband,” said she looking up from 
her lowly seat into his face. “Are you well,” continued she, laying 
her head upon his knee; “are you well, dearest ?” 

“Yes, Emma, sweet wife, yet I am tired out; and it is a terrible 
night, too, it so saddens me, this kind of weather.” 

“Yes, a dreadful night,” and she sighed heavily. 

The servant re-entered, and placing refreshments before them, 


turned to depart. Scarcely had he reached the hall, when the sound © 


of carriage wheels were heard, madly hurrying to the door, then the 
quick sharp ringing of the door-bell followed. 

The wandering footman opened the door, and two wet and shiver- 

ig persons entered—he was hastily conducting them to the house- 

‘eeper’s room, but at this moment the tall form of Edward Linden 


| Sed in the hall,‘and bade them enter. Willingly they obey ed, and 
| $ adly seated themselves near the fire. -Emma drew near--her eyes 
/ Seemed riveted on the younger person, but once had she withdrawn 
them, and then they rested full upon his companion, who was a thin 
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old sallow man, upwards of sixty—his hair was white and scantil 
scattered over his head. The younger stranger was a child of eight 
years—his clothing was of the richest and most costly material, and 
was the deepest of mourning garbs—his cap with its long Sweeping 
plume lay on the floor, and his sunny hair fell rippling over his ghoul. 
ders—his dark brilliant eyes were filled with tears, that fell one } 


one like so many pearls—he was thinking perhaps of her he had lost, _ 


Emma drew near—her eyes bent with a keen eager look upon the 
child—closer she pressed, until she gained his side—then her hand 
stole to his, and clasped it quick and nervous. The child looked up 
with a half frightened glance, but seeing the lovely face bending 
above him, sprang up, crying, as he threw his arms around her, in 
tones that thrilled her very soul: 

“Mama! mama!! you are my sweet mama, are you not? She 
told me you were;” and he pointed heavenward. 

“Edward!” shrieked the young wife: “Come! God is great—God 
is good—God is very merciful—He hath restored our Clarence ;’ and 
she clasped her hands convulsively. Slowly the Statesman approach- 
ed—his eye was large and bright—his breath came quick: 

“Art thou my son?” he cried ina low deep voice. ‘Yet, why ask? 
Those eyes are mine! That golden hair thy mother’s ;” and Clarence 


was clasped close, close to his father’s heart. 


Happy! happy meeting—the lost is found, and the gloom and bit- 
terness has melted from Edward Linden’s heart; for now he presses 
the brow of his noble boy, Clarence. | | 

Closely they questioned the old man, he said little, but drew 4 
package from his pocket, and gave it to them. Then, with feeble 
step, was proceeding to the carriage outside, when Edward stoppe4 
him, and offered a bed and room. Yet with a decided shake of his 


head he declined all offers, and left. Poor old man, he went forth | 
alone into the dark stormy night. Let us hope angels guided him 


pately to his resting place. 
“The Package.” 


They gathered around the table, and Edward opened the + | 
A small framed picture fell from the package, he opened it, and a  f 
_ of amazement fell from his lips. Emma approached, still claspins | 


the hand of Clarence. 


“Just heavens!” exclaimed the trembling mother, “it is Estelle De 
Lour !” 


The picture was taken at the time of the disappearance of Clar- 
ence. Estelle was clothed in deep black ; a dress she always wore— 
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her face was beautiful, and the eyes beamed with their natural and 
most lovely expression—a child of two or three years was folded in 
her arms—his clothing was of fine embroidery and costly lace—it was 
the little Clarence. 

“My boy! my own baby-boy,” cried the mother, pressing the pic- 
ture to the lips. ‘The proud father bowed his head, and his lips moved 
in silent prayer. | 

There were four other pictures; three of Clarence, taken at two 
years interval—the one at four years of age represented him standing 
with a mimic drum in his childish hands, with pretty epaulets on the 
shoulders. The one at six—he was richly dressed, and stood with 
bright flowers around him; at eight he was taken, lying under cool 
trees, tired of play; his hound lay at his side, looking up in the 
child’s bright face. : | | 

The father laid his hand on the bright head beside him, saying: 

“My boy has been lovingly cared for, tenderly guarded, thank God 
he has not suffered; he had a kind mama, while he was from us, did 
he not ?” | 

“Oh! papa, so good—so kind—so beautiful too, and I loved her 
so—she told me I had anothor mother in the far South, and a noble 
father too, and that one day I might see you both—but she is dead 
now, poor mama,;’’ and the eyes grew misty with tears. _ 

“You have me, my Clarence,” cried poor Emma, as a pang smote 
her heart, “will you not love me? I am your mother, the mother that 
has mourned for you so long.” 

“I love you dearly mama,” and the golden head nestled closely to 
her throbbing heart. The last picture was opened, and a mournful 
look passed the face of Edward Linden. His heart was deeply stir- 


- red as he gazed on the wreck of her who had once been so beautiful. 


It was a death-bed scene, at least death could not have been far, when 
it was taken. 


_ Estelle lay pale and corpse-like on a couch; the black hair was — 


smoothly brushed from the faded face—the brow was a little contrac- 


ted as if she was suffering—the eyes were deeply sunken, yet burned | 


with fearful brilliancy; beside her stood Clarence clasping the 
shadowy hand; he was attired as now he stood before his parents— 
in the back-ground stood old Maggy and the faithful Jean, who had 
Proved so faithful to their young mistress. 

It was taken a few hours previous to her death. With a trembling 
hand and moistened eye, Edward Linden turned from this solemn 
Scene to the papers. He opened them, and in a deep faltering voice, 


" read the narrative of poor Estelle: 
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“I am writing to you, Edward Linden, after the lapse of neay six 
years—first, I crave your forgiveness, and that of Emma for the deep 
wrong I have done you. I have implored the pardon of my God, and 
I feel that He has granted it. I have greatly changed since you 
knew me Edward. I have become for the past five years a follower of 
the Lamb. Yes, the high proud heart of Estelle De Lour has grown 
lowly and truly repentant. Who first taught me to love my God? 
You ask—listen ; it was a child—a lovely little child. He has crept 
into my passionate heart, and lived there, and grew and strengthened 
until I loved him, better than ought else on earth. Aye! deeper and 
stronger my love for him, than the love I bore you; for I have learn. 
ed Edward, how sinful, and how great a crime was the love I bore 
you; for you had a wife; and I though left so lone and desolate, | 


strove to conquer this wild idolatry; I have at last succeeded, and — 


placed my affections on high; yet, I love you and Emma as a brother, 
as a sister—and your child—oh! God, next to Thee I cherish him. 
And yet Edward Linden, there was a time when my hand was lifted 
in vengeance against you. Emma dost thou remember, the night we sat 
with clasped hands in your little room, looking out upon the holy 
quiet stars, and the deep solemn night? Dost thou remember our 
conversation; how you shuddered when my lips gave utterance to 
these words, that, ‘if I loved, and my love should be trampled, scorn- 
ed, by its object, that I would die, or would poison him?’ Hast thou 


forgotten how these wild words fell from my cold lips? Now their _ 
very memory blisters them. Little did I dream how nearly true ; 


they would come to pass. Little did I think how soon I would be 
called to suffer as I have, but it is passed, and I am very happy now. 
I do not think you will withhold pardon to the dead; it was a great, 
a terrible wrong I did you both; yet it saved me from a greater 
crime ; yes it saved me from murder—start not, nor look so horrified, 
for all has ended now; and God forgives me; will not you and Kd- 
ward? When I think of the meek Christian spirit of Emma Hard. 
ing, that shone from her gentle eyes, I feel that she will breathe 4 
prayer for me, and come tothe time when my hand was stayed in It8 
fearful work. Kmma, have you forgotten the nurse that came to you 
in, then, the darkest hours of your life! When the loved of you 


heart lay stricken by the plague? No, you have not forgotten her, 


for even now at this far hour, I can recall the distrustful glance of 


your eyes as they fellon me. You were right, for I meditated grea ' 


harm then ; well I nursed your husband through sufferings that moved 
even my marble heart; nursed him as if he and I had been what 
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once fondly hoped---when alone how my heart yearned to him, and 
have clasped his hand in mine, and sat gazing on the sleeping face, 
that was more to me than heaven; than God; and have pressed my 
lips to his in wildest ecstacy. This was an awful sin; yet how weak, 
how frail love makes us! When his eyes unclosed, I became once 
more the cold impassive nurse; the hireling ; the humble menial, you 
eversawme. You did not recognize me Edward, yet my heart gave 
a great leap Emma, as I encountered your troubled and perplexed 
glances fall on me. I feared that, through the dark liquid [ had 
changed my complexion with, you recognized something of the 
Estelle of former days. My manner might have caused you to sus- 
pect, my walk may have raised doubts in your mind, though both, I 
tried to bring down to that of a servant; yet withal I failed, for I 
knew that you Emma had faint suspicions that I was different from 
that which I pretended to be: these may be mere surmises on my 
part; at all events I was not found out. And now let me write that 
from which my soul revolts. 
the storm blew fearfully over the city, all slept save myself; the sick 
man awoke, and rising I held to the lips I so loved the poisoned chalice.” 

Here the statesman laid down the manuscript; a deadly palor rest- 
ed on his face. Emma’s breath came hard, through her set teeth, 
every vestige of color had fled from lips and brow—no word was 
spoken; again he read, “I held with a trembling hand and frozen 
heart, the poison to Edward Linden’s lips—as I did so, a cold breath 


seemed to sweep my heart—a voice breathed close to me as I thought . 


4 warning tone: | 

‘Thou shalt not kill.’ 

I withdrew the goblet ere it was too late, and tottering to the table 
where stood the right medicines, I gave him a mild solution. <A sleep 
fellon him, and I breathed freely once more, thanking heaven that he 
was safe from my hands. No! ah! no, I could not take his life—- 
memory was busy at my heart, recalling the happy hours that once 
were mine, softening memories floated over me, and I was once more, 


“all the woman.” 


Throwing aside the widow’s cap, that hid my wealth of hair, I 
washed the dark liquid from my face and hands, and took my seat 
beside him. He awoke, and confused, gazed vacantly in my face. I 
thought he knew me, but was not sure. He asked, if there had been 
‘ny one in the room, with me. By this time I had replaced my cap 


and stained my face in the dimly lit room—he saw not my movements. 


lanswered no! that he must have been dreaming. He turned from 


It was at the solemn hour of midnight, — 
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me, and again slept. Once more Edward Linden paused; hard knots 
of pain contracted his haughty brow; he paused a moment, then Said: 


“T thought I saw Estelle, but my brain was in such a state of con. 
fusion, the room in deep shadow, and the dark forms half hid jp the | 
gloom, so I fancied it a dream on again looking up, and seeing no one 


save my quiet nurse.”’ 


Again he read: “I cried out bitterly, that there must be somo _ 
atonement for the agony I had suffered. I told you Emma, there | 
were some hearts that lived on breaking for years—their agony pro. 
longed from day to day. Such was mine---but the atonement, | © 
thought of your boy—I saw how you both doated on him. [resolved _ 
then to avenge the deep wrong and humiliation I thought you had 


put on me, Edward. In the darkness of the night I fled with him 
from your stately mansion. I had followed you these years, to satis. 
fy my vengeance. I succeeded—I had two firm staunch friends, who 
would have died for me, and so we evaded all search; well, we baf- 
fled all pursuit; and I gloried as I read accounts of the mother's 
wretchedness ; and the father’s despair—then I gloried—-now I sorrow. 
We left the dark and hateful city. When I first took your baby-boy, 
Edward Linden, my icy heart had resolved to teach him, to loathe 
and hate his father, and to curse the memory of his mother, and to 
love and bless, and cling to me. Yes, I had determined to ruin hin, 
soul and body. I need not tell you how these dark and sinful inten- 


tions melted away, as day by day I watched the unfolding of the — 
fresh sweet bud. How his artless ways and childish prattle opened — 
my stony heart. How slowly, almost imperceptibly he grew into ny _ 
_ desert-like heart. How I learned to love God—my dark heart grew 


light; my spirit chastened; my pride humbled ; all passionate feelings 
of littleness quelled. I need not speak fully of these things; the 
change that rolled over me told, there must be something good still 
left, within the gloomy heart. Instead of destroying him soul and 
body, I taught him to bless his father, to feel proud of such a noble 


parent. In the silent hours of midnight I spoke to him of his gent 
Christian mother; and he learned to veuerate them both. Night and 


morning his voice was lifted to the Throne of Grace, imploring dad 
blessing on their dear heads, and forgiveness on hers, who had deep!) 


sinned; her name was never breathed, but pardon for the wrongers | 


he knows me only as his second mother, his ‘“dark-eyea” mama, and 
you Emma, his “angel mother,” for to him you seemed an angel, 
far away you were. I sent written instructions to my agent, 1 sl 
“Dismal Castle” and the negroes. He did so. I then purchased 4 


handsome villa on the banks of the beautiful Hudson river. We mor 
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ed here; we have been very happy ; God has been very lenient to me; 
He has opened my eyes; He has awakened my dull heart; and I pa- 
tiently await the coming of the dark-eyed Immortal. Fear not Em- 
ma; your boy has been tenderly reared; lovingly cared for. He has 
asweet and gentle disposition, and all through life been guided by 
love and kindness; fear not, he has been safely kept from harm, I 
have taught him our Saviour’s precepts. He is a stranger to grief or 
suffering of any kind. I have loved him with a love that can never 
die. He has been nurtured in elegance; and all that wealth could 
purchase has been his. Emma Linden, next to youand your husband 
he loves his poor sick mother; and I cry witha voice from the silent 
grave, ‘Let him love on’---teach him to love me ever and forever, en- 
courage him to treasure in his pure heart the love he bears me. As 
you fulfill my dying wish, may God so do by you. And to youl turn 
Edward Linden, to you, here on what they tell me is the bed of death, 
my thin shadowy hand veiling the lamp-rays from my aching eyes; I 
write to you at this silent, solemn hour; at this sad hour, (to me so 
full of quiet happiness,) when the spirit stands waiting as it were, to 
place death’s seal upon my brow, I turn to you for pardon, look upon 
your boys sunny browrinto his dark loving eyes, he bears you this 
appeal from the hand of death, ere you receive it Estelle’s repentant 
spirit will be at rest; in his name, I ask you to forgive, by the memo- 
ry of other days when my heart was pure and sinless; by the memory 
of my happy though brief life, at my old ancestral home, I crave 
your forgiveness. I have sinned; I have atoned, and endeavored to 
do by your boy as you would have done. If I have failed in aught 

with regard to him, impute it to my ignorance, for I have prayed 

with as much fervor and earnestness, as ever mortal did for guidance 

from on high—for strength from God, to do all right. ‘The hours roll 

on; my sands of life are almost run. Yet, one thing more | must 

write of, it is the legacy I bequeath to Clarence. Old Maggie and 

Jean I have made comfortable for life. To your son the bulk of my 

large fortune is left, and my villa on the Hudson; I have settled eve- 

ty thing on my dear little Clarence, even the dying blessing of her to 


Whom he was dearer than life. 


Let me feel assured I have your pardon, Edward and Emma, oh 


join your hands in spirit with mine, and together let us kneel at the 


throne of God, the wronger and the wronged, and breathe upon my 


dying spirit the pardon I so humbly crave.” 
“Emma,” said the low solemn voice of Mr. Linden, “Emma, my 


dream is partly realized ; let us forgive, even as He, the just aud per- 
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fect has.” Each knee was bent in that vast room, as silent hearts 


sent up their prayers. 


“PINIS.” 


WELCOME SONG. 


Hail New Year, 
Coming with the robe of Winter, 
And a frosty brow, 
Through the Temple of the Seasons 
Did ye meet just now, : 


Youngest of Time’s gray-haired children, 


Straying sad and slow? 


Gay New Year, 
‘Twas their elder brother going, 
Toward the long ago, | 
And the dirge he then was singing, 
You will sing it too, | 
When thy brow is full of wrinkles, 
And thy footsteps low. 


Bright Year, 
Ye will witness many sorrows 
’Mong the human throng, 
As the tide of life is pressing, 
To its goal along, 
Pressing like a giddy current, 
Wildly mad and strong. 


Fair New Year, | 
In thy train will come gay pleasures, 
Falling as a shower, 
Touching tenderly and kindly, 
With their healing power, 
Hearts with anguish deeply weeping, 
In Misfortune’s bower. 
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WELCOME SONG. 


Parkersburg, Va. 


Hail New Year, 
Joyous smiles thy presence bringing, 
Round the family hearth, 
To the little footsteps romping, 
With accustomed mirth, 
As their happy shouts are winging, 
O’er the gladsome earth. 


Sweet New Year, 
By the rural chimney sitting, 
"Neath their locks of snow— 
Aged eyes are sparkling, brightly 
With a youthful glow, 
As their thoughts are backward roaming, 
To the long ago. 


Glad New Year, 
Just beside that time-worn mantle, 
In the dim light’s hazy mist, 
Blushing maid and timid lover, 
Hold their heart-sweet trist, 
And thy gliding hours may strike them, 
From the lonely list. 


Hail New Year, 
Though thy lap is full of edicts, 
And we to them bow, 
Careless of the changes coming, 
Hope upon each brow, 
With a hearty song of welcome, 
We will greet thee now. 


ALVAN F. GIBBENS. 
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TO NELLIE. 


Oh come these yearnings oft,to thee, 
For thine own Western skies— 

For cherished tones, and sunny smiles, 
And trusting love-lit eyes? 

And thrills thy heart at eventide 
For a mother’s warm caress— 

Thy father’s and thy brother’s love, 
To guard, and shield, and bless? 


Ah! yes, I know it must be so, 
By my soft heart I know— 

Longing, out-reaching for some tone 
To mitigate its woe: 

Though stranger voices gladden oft, 
And stranger looks beguile, 

The soul will turn to its loved ark, 
For a mother’s changeless smile. 


Yet cherish well these hours, dear girl, 
They’re golden hours to thee, 


Life’s summer glow is round thy path, 


Thy step is light and free, 

And Science stands with winsome look 
To lure thee on thy way— 

A glorious heritage she gives— 
Oh! cherish well to-day. 


Dost know the time will come, my friend, 


Thou'lt wander by these hours, 

And from their tear-dewed graves will cull, 
The brightly blooming flowers; 

While memory’s harp will wake for thee, 
Her low, sweet melting lays, 


Of days gone bye ?—Oh! prize them well— 


These haleyon, sun-lit days. 


Brownsville Female College. 
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AMBITION’S FATE. 


A mother mourns, 
And her bright child with sympathetic face, ay 
Stands near and marks her grief by words untold, an 
While through his troubled heart swift sorrows chase 
Each other; fast fall the tears prest from his soul, 
By grief’s stern weight. 


Her bosom heaves, 
And from its depth there issues such a sigh, 
That well might melt a heart by all unknown 
Save Winter’s coldest frown: then from on high, ine 
She draws her prayerful eyes with tears o’erflown, | 
And views her boy. 


A gladsome smile 
Plays o’er her sorrowing tear dimmed face and shines 
In beauty, as the sun bursting from cloud 
Whose gloom o’ercast his glow. Her arm entwines 
Around his boyish form, and then in accents loud, 
Though sad she speaks 


These words of grief: 
| “Oh! idol of my heart, and must I spare 

| Thy youthful form to ocean’s faithless deep / 

| And must a mother’s love—a mother’s prayer, 

| For you be silent as the dreadful sleep 

| Of the dark grave? 


| Oh! stay my boy! Ef 
I Let still the Southern winds of your loved home, i ll 
| Blow gently on this fair and downy cheek— 
Leave not your sire and mother dear to roam, 
Ocean’s wide main: stay, child, oh! do not seek 
he world’s applause.” 


A moment then, 
i | The boy wept on his mother’s bosom ; now 
i | Again ambition seized him, and raising firm 
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| His swelling form, with eyes aglow and brow 
All lit with thoughts that blaze—he utters words 
me Fresh from his fiery soul. 


‘“ Sweet flowers may bloom 
i. For youths that love their fragrance more than fame— 


¢ The zephyr’s air may fan the cheek of those 

Who court its smile, the flowery woods to game 
Can some entice, but ne’er know repose, 
| "Till fame is mine. 


? 


‘To me the deer 
‘ Has naught of grace or beauty but to out-strip | 
; His flying peers, the rose can borrow brightness 
+ Only from its folds compared with flowers 


iw Of meaner cast ; quick melts the snow’s bright whiteness, 
And then ’t is gone. 


| The only flowers 
eae Or goms that earth can boast are strewn along 
The path of glory. All her beauty—all 
ae feel Her worth is centered in that word “renown ;” 
aay t I ask but this, and then the funeral pall 
THES I fain will welcome.” 


The mother speaks 
Ligh | ‘My precious child! my love! come to my arms 
teri And let me fold your loved form there forever, 

| And shield you the wintry, howling storms 
His | That will o’erset your frail canoe; oh! never 
Leave me child!’’, 


* 
a 


‘ Mother, though earth 
+e vi | And all its hosts conspire fo wrench anon | 
pig The glittering coronet from me, I'd spit on them, i 
a And seize the magic circle and place it on 
| | My anxious brow; not even envious men, | 
* Shall pluck it from me.” | 


‘Tis twilight’s reign. 
The weeping mother watches him depart— 
Her precious child, and now she strains her eyes; 
To catch the last glimpse of the sailing barque 


That bears her child ; ’tis gone, and gorgeous skies | 
Mock her peering. 


| | 
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Sadly she turns | 
Into the lowly cot, with prayerful heart— : 
Implores her Maker to protect her prodigal ; 
And in that prayer was breathed a wish apart 
From earthly things; it was that he, o’er all — 
Should love his God. a 


Seven years had passed ; 
Again the mother stood in twilight’s world 
As on the eve of his departure ; soft | 
The faint rays lingered on the sea, which curled 
In grumbling eddies at her feet—aloft 
The sea-gulls screamed. 


Her heart is sore ; 
With watching, weeping, praying, now she tries, : 
To pierce the misty future’s leaden gloom ; 
God only is thy stay, thy treasure lies 
Deep in the sea’s dark briny bosom, his tomb 
No flowers shall kiss. | 


On a wild night, Cd 

When sea from lightning’s glare did seem : 

One sheet of fire, and thunder’s awful roar, 

Sounded as if ’t would rend the silent rocks | 
Whose pond’rous forms appeared along the shore : ae 

At lightning’s gleam 


He died; but first 
ite wandered back in fancy to those hills, 
Which once it was his joy to clamber o’er— : 
No more he’d view their lofty peaks, those rills | ad 
Whose babblings wooed the thirsty heart, no more | 

Would sing for him. 


And then he died ; 
Where now his hopes, and where his glittering crown 
Of fame? his name, does it survive him? no! 
No praising lips remember it; down 
In their ocean grave, in peace below | 
The trio rest. “ARIONE. 
At the Shanty, January 3, 1861. | 
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Land of the South! awake from thy dream, 

Morning is breaking o’er mountain and stream— 
Swift, from the star-spangled battlements, speeds _ 
The Goddess of Dawn, with her golden hoof’d steeds, ~ 


Land of the South! ;the chain that so long, 

Has bound thy bold pinion, and fettered thy song 
Is rent, and the day-spring that heralds the birth 
Of native born genius, is the brightest of earth. 


Speed on then, “ Aurora!” thy mission is high— 

The first star that springs to our soft Southern sky, 

The first star that bursts through the gloom of long years, 
The first “bud of promise,” ’mid sunshine and tears. 


May no dark cloud of destiny over it lower— 

Soft, be the dew-drops that gem the young flower— 
Kindly thy nursing, and proudly we ’Il lend, 
The arm of protection, thy rights to defend. 


Speed on! as the zephyr floats soft o’er the dawn, 
Receiving and yielding, yet still moving on— 

As the wild-bird mounts up with a song for the sky, 
Strength in its pinion, and light in its eye. 


With kind words to cheer thee, and wishes heart-warm,. 
Thou wilt gallantly mount on the wing of the storm, 
‘Mid the gloom that surrounds us unfurl thy white wing, 


To our nation’s sad discord, songs of peace thou wilt sing. 


On though the winter winds herald thy march, 
Victory shall garland thy triumphal arch— 

No chill winds can wither the amaranth flower, 
That blooms in the heart, with truth for its dower. 


Glorious, the heritage intellect yields, 

O’er the empire of mind, a magic it wields— 

Its trophies are higher than heroes can claim, 

Their memory survives not the sound of their name. 
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Then on, and broad-cast, let good seed be sown, 
And the future will yield thee a harvest thine own; 
Let the wake of thy pathway ever be strewn, 

With ruins of error, and falsehood o’erthrown. 


Then on, though behind thee, the iron-bound tread, 

Of the fire-horse echoes, thou ’It still keep ahead, 

The thought that effaces the trail of the snake, 

Will triumph while man’s proudest monuments shake?. 


The thought that awakens the slumbering fire, 
God breathed into man shall never expire ; 
Then on! and success to cighteen sixty-one ! 


May it end with new laurels, and new victories won. 


Memphis, Jan. 3, 1861. ESTELLE. 


THE BIBLE-—--ITS DIVINE AUTHENTICITY. 


BY ELDER S. K. MELTON. 


(No. 1 ConcLuDED.) 


A writer in the “ Texas Baptist,” speaking of the “ Riches of the 
Bible,” gives the following analysis of this book of books: 

“Tt is a book of Laws, to show the right and the wrong. It is a 
hook of Wisdom, that makes the foolish wise.. It is a book of Truth, 


| which detects all human errors. It isa book of Life, which shows 


how to avoid everlasting death. It contains the most authentic and 
entertaining Histories ever published. It is a book of Biography. 
It is a book of Travels. It is a book of Voyages. It is the best 
Covenant ever made—the best Deed ever written. It is the young 
man’s best companion. It is the school boy’s best Instructor. It is 
the learned man’s Masterpiece. It is the ignorant man’s Dictionary: 
and every man’s Dictionary. It promises an eternal reward to the 
faithful and believing.” The Bible is the oldest and best book in the 
world, and may be regarded as the grand antecedent to the whole 
doctrinal and practical aspects of Christianity. It 1s translated into 
more languages, and read by more people than any book ever writ- 
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ten. Its history and prophecies comprehend the entire destiny of the 
world. It presents to us mankind in their natural, preternatura || 
a and supernatural conditions and characteristics. It records the three _ 
a. great religious ages of the world, by developing three dispensation: — 
fm of Religion: The Patriarchal, the Jewish, and the Christian, Man 
as he was—man as he is—and man as he should hereafter be, are its 
if | three grand themes. It reveals God by unfolding the mysterious re. 
ay || lations of the Father, the Word, or Son, and the Holy Spirit, in the 
ee three great works of Creation, Providence and Redemption. The Bj. 
7 ble is divided Into two great departments, usually, though improperly, 

! called the Old and New Testaments. The Old, contains the writings © 
of Moses, the first of historians, and greatest of Lawgivers; together 
with the writings of the Evangelists, and Apostles of Jesus Christ. — 
Thus regarded as the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, it compre. 
hends sixty-six distinct and independent Treatises—thirty-nine of 
he these constitute the Jewish, and twenty-seven the Christian Records, 
, The Christian Scriptures are the works of eight persons—six Apos- 
4a tles and two Evangelists of Jesus Christ, and companions of the Apos- 
ae tles. The Jewish Scriptures by more than thirty persons; all of 
it s whom, exccpt one, were Jews; Job 1s regarded an Idumean, or Ara. 
ss aes bian sage. From the birth of Moses until the death of John the 
Hage ; Apostle, is a period of sixteen hundred and sixty years. These books 
Alege FS | were. therefore, in progress of completion not less than fifteen hun- 
rt das is ‘3 dred years; and grasp in their historic outlines, a period of forty-two 
eee hundred years. A volume of such immense compass, exhibiting de- 
4. es: Jf tails of persons, places, and events so numerous and various, and of 
such transcendant interest to mankind, seems to possess claims upon 
|| the attention and consideration of every human being capable of ap- 


preciating its history, its biography, its prophecies, its doctrine, or 
bak faint | even its general literature, above that of any other book in the — 
world. The Jewish Scriptures contain history, law and prophecy. 

‘2 3 | ~The J ews, and even Christ, distributed them into “ the law, the pro — 


sy panne phets, the psalms.” The Christian Scriptures pre-eminently consist 

yee | of historical and epistolary productions. Of all the Jewish writers, — 
Moses was most conspicuous ; and the largest of the Christian writers, 
Paul, takes the pre-eminence in quantity and conspicuity. Both » 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures begin with history and end with | 
prophecy, Facts or events, past or future, are therefore, the mar — 
| subjects on which they dwell most. The historical books of the Old | 
|| testaraent are, in all, seventeen. The prophetic books are seventeeh; 
while the properly didactic and devotional are five. The first fv? — 
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books of the New Testament are historical; the last prophetic; the 
balance epistolary. The epistolary are miscellaneous in their charac- 
ter, containing history, doctrine, precepts and exhortations. The hy 
whole volume, indeed, in its spirit and tendency, whatever God has 
said in the form of declaration or threatening, is designed to make the 
man of God pure and perfect, and thoroughly accomplished for every | tS 
good word and work. The plan of the Bible as an instrument or | an 
means of salvation, is admirably adapted to the human constitution, | 
and to the circumstances which surround mankind. The end to be 
obtained is happiness; but that end cannot be accomplished without 
sanctification or personal devotion to God. It is, indeed, as impossi- 
ble for God to make any person happy, without making him holy, as 
itis for Him to lie. The Bible is supremely arranged with reference 
| to this fact. And as piety or holiners consists in a habit of life cor- | 

respondent with the divine will and character, and is not natural to 
mankind as they now are, it must be preceded by a change of heart; 
a thorough change of heart, purpose and will—the production of 
which is the work of God, by and through his own appointed instru- 
mentality and means—these are very important concerns, involved in 
the premises. This charge of the affections being the result of faith 
in the testimony of God; and that testimony which produces such "| 
change must necessarily furnish motives. Man is a creature subject | 
to motives. But these motives furnished in the testimony presu pposes 
a gracious act of kindness in God. Sacred history records these acts, ft 
whether in the form of things said or done, commanded or promised. 
Faith apprehends and reeeives this testimony concerning these facts. 
These facts, when believed, produce corresponding sensations, or state 
of mind, called repentance, or a new heart, and this newness of heart 
leads to those actions of holiness and righteousnes, or in other words, 
obedience to God, called in the Sacred Oracles, “the obedience of 
faith” and is accompanied with deep compunction, or ‘Godly sorrow,’ 
for sin, and a hating of it. The links in the divine chain are five: 
Fact, Testimony, Faith, Feeling, and Action. Facts, to be believed: 
Testimony, to prove these reported facts to be true; and thus an ac- 
tion or course of action ensues, such as this concatenation of agencies 
instrumentally and legitimately leads to, or superinduces ; the end of 
_ Which is salvation. The whole revelation of God seems to be arrang- 
ed upon this theory, or view of man’s condition. Thus God acts; the 
Holy Spirit testifies; man believes, fecls and then acts according: to 
the divine will. Thus man becomes a new creature, or rather a new 
‘reation. This view of man’s constitution explains why the Bible is 
‘volume of historical and prophetical facts ; why it begins with his- 
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tory and ends with prophecy ; why in one instance God Works, ther 
commands, then promises. 

To illustrate this by the gospel, it is necessary only to state the 
order of things warranted in the apostolic writings: 1. Jesus diay 
for our sins. 2. The Apostles announced this, and it is proved by the 


Holy Spirit in his resurrection from the dead, and by Subsequent 


operations. 3. Jews and Gentiles believe these annunciations ag po. 
ported to them by divine authority. 4. They immediately repent of 
their sins, and inquire what to do. Their hearts are changed. 5. They 
then become obedient to the faith. They are saved. Sayed fron 
their sins. 

The Bible is in truth a glorious system of grace—an absolutely 
complete adaptation of spiritual means toa great and glorious end. 
But this is not the only grand comprehensive view of this volume of 
inspiration, which I desire to place before my reader. Therefore. we 


will look further into this sublime instrument. of renovation and of 


salvation. Jesus Christ is the centre of the whole evangelical sys. 
tem. He is the root and offspring of David—the Sun of Righteous- 
ness—the Bright and Morning Star---the Alpha and Omega of the 
entire volume, and its grand contents. The very first promise to man 
respecting the Messiah, though in the form and aspect of a denuncia. 
tion, directed to the serpent, yet a promise of the Messiah is involr- 
ed: “I will put enmity between thee and the woman; between thy 
secd and her seed; he shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise lis 
heel’ The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of all sacred history, 
and of all divine prophecy. ‘he history of the Bible is quite ration: 
ally and philosophically arranged, both in its prospective and retros 
pective features, and with a single and sublime reference to Jesus 
Christ. Just so much of the history of the humanfamily as is neces 
sary to His identification and development, is given and no mote. 
Let the reader take this heavenly lamp into his hands, read all the 
historical books of both Testaments, note every fact, incident and 
document therein found, and see if they are not arranged in a pos 
tion to identify, develop and glorify this great benefactor of mankind. 

~The book of Genesis contains the only information of the human 
family for the long period of two thousand three hundred and sivty-cigh! 
years. It begins with the Creation, and ends with the death of the 
patriarch Joseph. The other books of Moses bring us down 0 the 
year two thousand five hundred and fifty-three, (2553.) All this history 
a ntedates all other authentic records of the human race, DOW extant 
in any nation or language. But the portions of Genesis, assigned 0 
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the different epocha of human history, are most singularly and signifi- 
cantly disproportionate, Why it is that eight chapters of the fifty 
are devoted to the Creation and the Flood, and the religious and polit- 
‘eal conditions of the human family for the long period of sixteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six years ; while the single history of one person, Abra- 
ham, occupies thirteen chapters; and that-of his descendants, Isaac, 
Jacob and Joseph, twenty-four chapters? Indeed, the fortunes of 
Joseph occupy a larger space than that assigned to the first two 


thousand years of the world. This great disproportion in the details | 


can be satisfactorily explained only in one way. That way being ap- 
prehended, and the plan and structure of the inspired writings can 
be properly understood and appreciated. The testimony respecting 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. It is, I presume, as truly the spirit 
of sacred history. Jesus is the alpha and omega of the Bible, because 
the Bible is the history of Redemption. Everything takes prece. 
dence, occupies space, and engages the attention, in a direct ratio of 
its bearings upon the development and consummation of human re. 
demption. Take, for example, the antediluvian age; from the very 
moment the declaration was made, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head, its development becomes the all-engrossing 
theme of both history and prophecy. Persons, places, and events, 
occupy a prominence and conspicuity according to their connection 
with that grand central idea, or feature of the Bible. The altar, the 
victim, and the priest, all appear in the history of Cain and Abel ; 
while blood and faith triumphed together in Abel’s martyrdom— 
Cain’s history, so far as it is given, is but the shade in the picture, and 
a few examples of his descendants illustrate the whole history of man 
inthe FLESH. He founded a city, and called it after the name of his 
son Enoch. From Enoch descended the sons and daughters of men. 
Polygamy was the consummation of his principles in the fifth gener- 
ation ; his offspring were brass and iron manufacturers, and the first 
that invented portable houses, instruments of music, and that handled 
the harp and the organ. Tubal-cain, or Vulcan, and his sister Naam- 
ah, invented the distaff, and the spindle, are among this renowned 
issue. Not one saint is named in the whole posterity of Cain, the first 
born oi woman, and the prototype of religious persecutors. The his- 
tory of Cain and Abel being given, because of its connection with the 
altar and the sacrifice - the historian, prompted by the spirit of revela- 
lion, opens the illustrious lineage of the promised seed of the woman, 
and thus becomes, from this juncture, the very spine cf the whole Bi- 
ble—the grand meridian line of all divine history and prophecy. 
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Seth is born to fill the place of Abel, and his posterity is counteq 
one by one, down to Jesus of Bethlehem, and of Nazareth. Thy the 
patriarchal chain of the Messiah’s ancestors down to the flood, ar 
Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, Enoch, Methuselah, 
Lamech, Noah. From the fall of man to the Flood, all that is trans. 
mitted to us, of human affairs, or of divine providence, eonnects itself 
with these ten patriarchs. After the flood, Noah’s three SONS en- 
gross our attention. Their connection with all the ancient nations 
of the earth, is briefly but most interestingly sketched. But soon as 
reasons are given in the history of Shem, of Ham, and of Japheth, 
for a special providence in dispersing them over the whole earth, and 
in selecting the youngest of these three, to stand at the head of the 
postdiluvian line of the Child of promise, the historian then confines 
himself to the royal and sacerdotal line of the Messiah. He next 
counts off ten other progenitors of our Lord. These are: Shem, Ar- 
phaxad, Salah, Eber, Peleg, Reu, Serug, Nahor, Zerah, Abraham. To 
the end of Genesis we have five other noble links in the patriarchal 
chain: These are: Isaac, Jacob, Judah, Phares and Esrom. Genesis, 


then, gives us in all, twenty-five of our Lord’s ancestors, and just s0 


much of human affairs, as is necessaey to their favorable introduction 
to our notice. Joseph’s history, so pre-eminently connected with the 
whole drama of man’s redemption, and terminating in the migration 
and settlement of the symbolic nation in Egypt, is more minutely 
and particularly detailed than any one individual besides, in the five 
books of Moses. His other books occupying a history of the incidents 
of only forty years, add no new names to the illustrious line. After 
the books of Joshua and of Judges, the book of Ruth is inserted, to 
connect Judah and the promise made to him, with David, through 
Boaz, Obed and Jesse; making the line from Ezrom to succeed thus: 
Aram, Aminadab, Naashon, Boaz, Obed, Jesse, David. The beautt- 
ful history of Ruth, the Moabitish saint, inserted, doubtless, for the 
express purpose of connecting David with Judah, Abraham and Seth, 
and of completing the illustrious lineage tnrough him down to the 
Virgin’s son, is itself a demonstration of the truth, that the plan of 


the Bible is to reveal God to man, and man to himself, by placing one ) 
family under a special providence, and in making all its fortune, 


first, the object of prophecy, and then of history, from the beget 
to the end of the world. See Ruth iv, 18-22. God meant nie 
than perhaps any man has yet comprehended, when He we 

am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Lam 
This is my name forever, and my memorial to all generations.” 
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history of that family is, then, a documentary revelation of the attri- 
butes of God, and especially of his truthfulness and covenant-keeping 
character; while all other histories, of all other families, serve as 
night to day in the contrast, to present his people in all the most fa- 
yorable attitudes before us, and to induce all men to place themselves 
under the wing of his sovereign protection. As soon as David as- 
cends the throne, and his family obtains the sceptre of the twelve 
tribes, the royal lineage is in safe keeping. The books of Samuel, of 
the Kings, and the Chronicles, down to the end of the Old Testament 
history, not only faithfully preserve the Records of the Nation, but 
afford numerous developments of human nature and divine providence, 
full of instruction to mankind in all ages of the world. 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A TRAVELING 
JOUR; OR, LIFE ASIT IS. 


BY GEORGE LLEWELLYN BROWN. 


No. II. 
Kinp readers of “The Aurora,” did any of you go to the “Golden 


| Land” of California, when the gold fever first made its appearance? 


I do not wish to offend any one of you, by casting the imputation of 
a “green trick” on your good sense, and I therefore add that I mean 
no harm by it. If any of you did, you “seen sights,’ and paid dear 
lor your visit to “the elephant.” 

And now dear reader, comes the hard part, but I may as well out 
with it, and make the acknowledgement. I did, and a good many 


| others went with me. In this sketch I propose to give you some idea 


of my visit to the long eared animal with the long proboscis. To do 
this T will commence with: 


THE CALIFORNIA BEAR HUNT. 


Soon after the “golden fever” began to spread in the United 
States, urged on by the exciting news that daily reached the peopl. 
through the papers, it spread to every nook and corner of the land, 
ind there was hardly a hamlet in the country that did not have its 
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ax 


oe victims to the mania, Some of these recovered without the Sever 
pita; recourse of a trip to the mines, and a consequent period of half-sar. 


vation and rough diet, while with others it raged with such Violence 
that nothing less would cure them. While thus, in the country, the 


_vietims could be found in every town; in the cities they could |. 
counted by hundreds. 


ae I, with several otners, was employed in the Crescent City at the 
way time when it spread over the country. We had a pleasant boarding 
" house, easy work and fair wages, and had formed a little circle of ow | 
: own at our boarding house, where we usually spent the evening to. | 
! gether, and were enjoying ourselves as much as is usual in this world, - 
We had plenty of everything to eat; we had our books, papers, ke, 


| 
to read or write, and the amusements of the city when we tired of the | | 
others. i | 
| 
| 


At length, when the reports began to come in the fastest, and in | 
bait | the most exaggerated style, we suddenly discovered that one of ow © 
han) circle was “badly beaten,”’ and soon another and another followed | 
at until we were all ready for the trip. We therefore, scttled out in the | 
oe i} : , city, and after buying sundry articles, supposed to be useful in that | 
be country, we started, and after a long and tedious voyage, we arrived | 
at. San Francisco, dignified by the name of city, but at that timea | 
small and scattered collection (is that a bull?) of poor houses. We | 
went ashore, and as we had used nearly all of our funds in providing 
outfit and passage, we must diligently hunt up something to do. We 
Toe soon found it impossible to find work at our professions or trades, and 
BAe as it was just as impossible to live there a week, at the prices, on ou" 
ae funds, we concluded to go out to the “diggins,” and dig ourselves 
rich. 
ae When a man sees a prospect of shortly being left without his | 
ei? bread and beef, he is apt to think and act without much delay, and 
ayy. accordingly We soon put our resolve into execution, and made 0" 
ot; way to the “diggins.” And here let me say that of all the uncom | 
en, fortable places I have ever tried, and the traveling jour sees many ol | 
Bey them, those same “diggings” were the worst. Let any one imagine | 
TiS himself in a deep ravine, in August, with the thermometer at abou 
|| one hundred and ten, poor provisions, poor water to drink, a spade A 
Hrs tk: his hand, and he assisting to delve out a canal or a deep cut for - | 
Ba a road, and he will have a faint idea of the pleasures of gold digg" | 
say faint idea, and it would be exactly that, for even then he wou 


be ina country where he could quit if he chose, but with us 1b We" | 
“ Hobson’s choice,” work or starve. 
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We located our “claim,” and went to work in gook earnest, and 
continued at it in spite of sun-burned faces, blistered hands, and severe 
labor, for several weeks. All this was patiently endured in the hope 
of soon being able to return to the States, and I think if we had had | 
the means, every one would have been willing to take up his line of eee 
march for the old quarters, after one week’s‘work. This was not the 
case, however, and we worked away for about five weeks, and had a 
a considerable “ pile” of the glittering dust. We then-concluded to | 
cast up accounts, and see what we had made in that time. We weighed 
our “dust,” and found that we had made two hundred ond twenty-five 
dollars per week to the hand. This looked pretty well, until we began 
to count expenses, and found the account to stand as follows: We 


Board, $140 00 
Washing and mending, 30 00 
| 
| Total, $215 00 


Which deducted from $225 00 made, left us the small sum of ten 
dollars per week clear profit; not half of what we were making in 
New Orleans before we started, and when enjoying every comfort and : . 
convenience. | 


The reader will readily suppose that this was not a very flattering ae 
| prospect, and that it afforded a small chance of procurlng the neces- a 
Sary cash to enable us to return. The spirits of our company seemed 4 

| to be sinking fast, after learning the true condition of affairs. oa | 
| “How long will it take us to earn the passage-money home, do you — 
all think?” asked one. 
| ‘Well, I should say, for my part, I think about one hundred and 
| ten years and ten days,” replied another. ee 
| “It looks so, that’s a fact,” said a third, and although the rest re- eae 
mained silent they were only thinking the more. Those sad, or rather i an 
| down-hearted feelings were dissipated by aremark from a young man 
named Burns, a lively, jovial, good fellow, who made the following 
Wise remark ; 


“Boys, I move we all laugh,” and immediately seconded his own 
| Motion, by such a hearty, good-natured, and away-with-care, ha! ha! 
| hal that it took like wild fire, and in a few moments all joined in, 
and care was forgotten for the time, and some of the habitual jokes — 
| 4nd fun went round the circle. We then paid off, and then concluded 
to hunt some more profitable locality, where we might have brighter 
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prospects, and sooner gain our cherished hope of accumulating oy : 
return money. 
“But where?” asked Burns. 


“Aye, that ’s the question,’ replied Heale, and then continued, i 
think a good plan would be to divide out into companies of two ani | | 
two, and seek for good places, and then let the others know of it, and | 
all come together again as soon as we could.” 

“I think the notion a good one, and I propose that we divide ox i 
by lot, who are to go together, and that at the end of two years, op | 
the anniversary of this day, we all meet at our old boarding-honse in | 
New Orleans, and report our successes and adventures, and then put | 
all the money together, and divide out among all the partners. What | 
Say you, boys?” | 

“ Agreed,” replied each one, and the plan was determined on. The | 


lots were then drawn, and Burns and [I fell together as partners in | 
adventure. 


The next morning we all shook hands, divided ammunition, shoul. 
dered our knapsacks and rifles, and started in different directions. _ 
Burns and I concluded to visit a “diggings” that we had heard of, at | 
some distance off, and away we trudged, taking it leisurely, and hu- | 
ting as we went. The country was an exceedingly rough one, but | 
we enjoyed a succession of beautiful views from the tops of moun | 
tains. My companion frequently stopped when one of these views J 
presented iiself and with pencil and paper would sometimes occupy | 
half the day in transferring, in good amateur style, the landscape to © 
paper. While he was at this, I rested or shot game for our supptt, | 
and often night would come before he had finished his task, and we | 
would camp where we were. In this way ten days had passed before 
we had accomplished our journey and struck our camp. We then 
went to work and soon found that we were making money rapidly. 
The weeks passed, and our provisions began to fail, and then we bel | 
ted our gold dust around us, marked our claims, and taking our rifles 
started on a hunt, to kill some provisions, and then return and con | 
tinue our labors in the diggings. We had sent word to our comrades : 
of our good luck, and expected when we returned, to find them all 
there and at work, and consequently we would need a good supp 
We went about twelve miles from where we were working, and cam 
ed for our hunt. We were very successful during two weeks in kil 
ling deer and small game, and were talking of returning to out work 


During the last two or three days, we had observed the track a 
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« Grizaleys”’ in soft places near the brooks, and twice I had seen 
them, in companies of three each time, but I being alone, prudently 
concluded that “if they would let me alone, I would let them alone.” 
One evening I came home, and encountered three of the animals, and 
thought that they seemed disposed to make battle, so I gave them, as 
the sailors say, ‘“‘a wide berth,” and went on my way. Burns had not 
returned, and so I employed myself in getting supper ready for him. 
Night came, but my friend did not, and I began to feel uneasy for his 
safety. I went out and repeatedly fired my gun, but it met no res- 
ponse, and I then knew that something serious had happened to him, 
or that he was lost out of hearing of my gun, for this was our under- 
stood signal in such cases. I spent a most uncomfortable night, I 
think the worst so that I have ever endured. It may readily be sup- 
posed that I did not sleep much, for it is rather an uncomfortable feel- 
ing to be left in a wilderness, and not know what has become of your 


companion. 


Morning at length came, and I took my gun and started on his 
trail, which was easily followed, as the ground was damp when he 
started. After following the trail about a mile, I came to a deer that 
he had hung up out of reach of the animals, and then proceeding 
along, directly came to a small prairie. The grass, which was tall 


and rank, was beaten down very much, as though some large animal 


had been rolling over it. On examining closely I found spots of blood 
on the grass. Ina moment the thought of grizzley bears flashed 
across my mind, and I supposed that my friend had been killed by 
them. I called, and fired my gun, but received no answer, I then 
noticed that there was a broad trail leading from this place, and I 
rapidly but cautiously followed it, at every moment expecting to come 
on some remains of my poor friend. I followed on for something 


near a mile, and came to a'small collection of timber, and as the trail 


led into this, I fullowed on, and here a sight met my view, enough to 
chill the blood of any one. Burns was perched in the fork of a small 
tree, about fifteen feet from the ground, and was covered with blood 
from head to foot. At the foot of the tree lay a large “orizzley,” also 
covered with blood and severely wounded. As soon as the huge ani- 
mal discovered my approach, he rose and came towards me, evidently 
Prepared for battle. His eyes were blood-shot, and as he came on the 
froth was flying from his mouth, and he was champing his teeth with 
4noise I could distinctly hear, although two hundred yards off. I 
knew that my life and safety now depended upon a certain and sure 
shot, and also that I should get but one, and that if that did not kill 
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him, it was ten chances to one against me in a hand to hand fight. | j 
therefore waited until the furious animal was in thirty yards of me 
4 when I took a deliberate aim, with a steadiness of nerve that] bite 
f * never been able to account for, at his right eye, and sent the ball true 
a ee to the mark, and the huge animal rolled over on the ground, and ing 
A f few seconds wasdead. Upon examining the carcass I found two shot; 
ae besides my own, and eleven knife wounds in different parts of bis 
| body. Ithen called to Burns to come down and help me examine the 
Wee game, and was much surprised to hear him answer: 
: “I'd like to accommodate you, but I can’t do it this time. Master 
od Bruin has left mein need of help to get down from here, although | 
got up quite easily when he was after me.” 
Asay I soon found that such was the case. Burns had climbed into the 
| ee tree, but by sitting there during the night, his wounds had become 
Tae stiff, and when I had assisted him down, he was unable to walk. | 
veh x dressed his wounds as well as I could, aud then assisted, or rather, 
es” nearly carried him to the camp, where I could attend to him better. | 
setae It was a week before he was able to walk by himself, and whenhe —& 
| had recovered, his body was covered with scars. 


He then gave me an account of what had happened to him on his 
hunt, as follows: | | 


“Soon after I started that morning, I shot the deer you came t, 
and when I reached the prairie I shot another. Just as I went up to 
eh | it I heard a grow] behind me, and on turning round perceived Bruin | 
coming towards me with mouth open. -My gun wasempty,and there 

Eh was no time to load, so I fired both barrels of my pistol, and hit hin sm | 
both times. That only seemed to madden him, for he came on without | 


pausing. As he came near I clubbed my gun, and struck with all my 
a ae might, but without effect. He then seized the gun in his teeth and 
i eS ‘| jerked it out of my hand, as easily as I would have done from ani |) 
ees, fant. I then turned to run, but was soon overtaken, and had to tu? | 


and fight with my knife, and it was in these hand to hand fights - 
he lacerated me go badly. As soon us I could get loose I would ran 
again until overtaken, and then fight again. I took six of those tus- | 
sels with him before I reached the tree in which you found me. i 
know the rest.. I heard your gun that night, and understood the 8g 
nal, but had none to answer, as I had dropped my pistol in the first | 
struggle. So I waited as patiently as I could for the morning, not 

knew you would come in search of me, but oh! it seemed a8 if woth 
ing would never come. The bear lay there moaning all pight, 
whenever I moved, would raise up and give a growl that prevented 
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| thought of getting down. Others may like the sport of grizzley bear 


bunting, and they are welcome to it, but as for me, I’ve had quite 
enough of it to last a life-time.” 

«And I can say the same,” I replied. 

“Then let us get back to our diggings, and give up hunting until | 
we are forced to it again.”’ Te 

Accordingly we were soon back at work. Our friends had not 


come, and we had provisions enough to last us some time. We work- 


ed away with a will, and soon got enough to pay our way home, and 
alittle over, so we concluded that we would rather be in New Orleans 
than where we were, and soon shipped our precious selves on a pack- 
et, and after a long voyage, arrived at our old home, engaged in our 
old business, and willing to stay there. The adventures of the others 
will be given in the 


REPORTS OF THE CALIFORNIA SPECULATION. 

According to the proposal of Burns, when we parted in California, 
when the anniversary day came round, we rather unsuspectedly found 
the whole party assembled in the dining room of the old boarding 
house. Four of the party, two by sea and two overland, had arrived 
only the day before, and there was the heartiest greeting that had 
been seen in many a day, and a scene too of most uproarous joy. 

Our old landlady gave us an oyster supper on the occasion, and we 
made the old house ring again with shouts and laughter at some of 
the adventures that were related. The old lady came in several times 
to request less noise, but would go off again laughing, with 

“Enjoy yourselves as well as you can, I'll try and stand the noise.’’ 

Supper over, we called a meeting in the parlor, and amidst jokes 
and laughs we all got seated. I was appointed Secretary with pen 


_ and paper, sat ready to record the profits of the trip, and strike the 


dividend. 


Burns was then called on for our report, and he rose and gave a 
short account of our adventures, trials and troubles, and ended by 
‘tating, that after paying our passage and expenses, we had left just 
four hundred and thirty-five dollars and ten cents, for our eighteen 
months work, and throwing the purse upon the table he added : 

“There it Is, every cent. I suppose its the smallest of any of you, 
but I would not have stayed a month longer, if I could have helped 
2 to th made it thousands, but what there is, is good gold and well 
arned,.”’ 


' Charlie Conyers and Tom McGuire were next called on, and Char- 
Tose and reported : 
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When we all separated, Tom and I went to the diggings ag agreed 
on,and wentto work We worked away for some months before we 
counted our “pile,” and wheu we did, found that we had made sixteo, 
hundred dollars clear of expenses. As digging was such hard work, 
we concluded to quit and go into some other business. We wentt) _ 
San Francisco, and finding the metal too heavy to be convenient, we 
exchanged it for drafts on New York, and then started round to fing 
something to engage at, and make money easier. We found nothing 
that night, and went to the hotel and to bed. In the morning after 
breakfast, Tom discovered that some light-fingered gent had “lifted” 
his draft for eight hundred, which cut us down one half, and made us 
feel somewhat poorer than we did the night before. | 

We were still pretty well off, and again started out to look for bu. 
siness. After a while we came toa place where were some very 
pretty girls, dealing whatis called “three and monte,” and to look at | 
it, seemed a very fair game, in fact we thought the advantage was _ 
against the dealer. We had forgotten the old rule, of “never bet with 
a man on his own tricks,” and concluded to try it. We had both no- 
ticed a blue spot on one of the cards, and thinking we were alittle | 
staarter than the others, and could make our money back, Tomsaid, 
“eo in,” and so I walked up, laid down my check, which the dealer — 
examined closely, and then chose the card with the blue spot onit. — 
It was shown to me, and the game was, if I won, for me to choose — 
the same card again. When the first one was shown to me, it was the 
“jack of hearts.” The cards were shuffled and spread out for me to 
choose again. I did so, and chose the card with the blue spot again, 
and sure that I was right. The dealer lifted it aud held it up—it was 
the “Queen of Diamonds,” and my money was “gone glimmering. 

Well, I looked at Tom, und Tom looked at me for a few moments, 
then we both laughed, shouldered our rifles and started for the dig: 
gings. Our monte adventure was never mentioned but once between 
us afterwards. One day I founda handsome “nugget” of a quect 
color, and called out to Tom. | 


“I say Tom, I've found a beauty—-weighing ten ounces sure, with 
one side blue.” 


“Has it a blue spot on it?” asked Tom. 
“Yes,” I replied. 


“Then don’t choose it. I wouldn’t have anything that had a blue 
spot on it for the world. Throw it away.” 


We dug gold enough to pay our passage home, and as the time 


was up, we started for home, and arrived here with just ten cents, 
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principally in cash, and we spent that for two iced lemonades down 
town. There’s our purse and what we made;” and he tossed an 
empty one on the table, and added: a 
“Add it to the other, George, and see how much it comes to now!” 

The next two called on were George Harbin and Samuel Page, 
| and Sam. reported : 

| “Well boys, to begin at the beginning, when we parted, George 
‘|| and I weut to the diggings we had selected, and a long and tedious 
tramp it was. We found that the stories we had heard were all hum- 
bug, aclass of bugs, by the by, that grow to a very large size in that 
same State of California. We then heard of another, and when we 
arrived, began to have considerable success in finding the precious 
dust. After ten months work, we had stored up two thousand dol- 
lars of the metal, and we concluded to return home. We came down 
/| toSan Francisco for that purpose, put up at a hotel, and for safety 
put our gold in the large safe of the hotel and retired to rest. To- 
wards morning I was awakened by the cry of fire.” I jumped up, 
and found our hotel on fire, our room door blazing, and the room full 
of smoke. I called George, and we both snatched rifles, blankets and 
clothes, and rushed down stairs to see nearly the whole street in 
flames. By ten o'clock a large portion of the city was in ashes, and 
our gold lay under the ruins of the hotel. The safe, or rather chest, 
had been made of wood, painted black, and of course, burned with the 
rest. When we heard that, we like our comrades here, shouldered 
our rifles and tramped back to the diggings to commence anew. It 
Wasa hard lick, but we bore itas wellas we could, and went to work 
again. 
Ina month or two, we had made some money, and a man came 
ilong with a drove of cattle, which he wished to sell. We purchased 
them and went to butchering for the mines. This paid pretty well, 
and when we had killed and sold our cattle, we were the owners of 
about three thousand dollars. We then concluded to go into the 
| packing business, as we thought it would be easier work driving the 
| mules than digging gold. We accordingly laid out our money in 
| Mules, and went to work carrying packages from place to place. We 
prospered, and bought more mules, hired drivers, and were getting 
rich rapidly as we could, and were well satisfied with our business. 
| At last we undertook a trip longer than ever before, and here came 
| our bad luck. ; 
a] One night we camped on the prairies, and in the night we were 
awakened by the most hideous noise I ever heard—it was the Indians, 
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and when morning came, we had our clothes, and one poor Itttle mule 
that could not run far, and so was left by the captors and returned to _ 
us. We then went back to the diggings, and dug out gold enough to 
pay our passage, and returned home as badly ‘strapped’ astheothers _ 
I have only to add that I have seen enough of the ‘elephant, and am _ 


willing to stay in the States hereafter.”’ 


Jack Moore and Samuel Hardeman, the last two were then called 


on. Jack gave it thus: 


“Well, boys, I am going to begin at the end, and tell you that we — 
are flat broke, and drove teams home to get through, and also that we 


feel very glad to be here even in that way. 


I am going to tell you a tale of bad luck that will throw all the 


rest in the shade, and is enough to make us objects of pity for the 
rest of our lives, as all that money that we didn’t make, would have 


made us objects of envy. You can all have the account and take it 
for just what it is worth to each of you. Itis so hard, that I shall not | 


blame you for doubting it, if you do. 


Sam and I went to the mines, went to work and made a little | 


money, and would have done well if we had continued. About this 
time we heard of a great speculation in timber—this lumber sold at 
enormous prices. We went in with two others, and bought a large 
and valuable tract of timber, the only one in that section of country 
fitted for the purpose. We went on and purchased a saw mill, hauled 


it up, and had it nearly ready to go to work, when an accident hap- | 


pened. It was hard, but still we did not fret about it, as it was all in 
the course of nature, and might have happened to any one. 

The tract of timber lay ina circular form, and onthe night I speak 

of, there came a hurricane along, and taking the timber, kept round 


and round until not a tree was left standing, or one that was fit for 
lumber on the ground. We looked on and knew our meney was lost 


in that deal. 


We were determined not to be disheartened, and agreed to plant 4 
market garden, and supply the country with vegetables. We did ® 
and had the satisfaction to see every thing doing well. When our 
vegetables were near maturity, we had some of the largest I have 
wate cabbages there three feet across the heads, on1ons 
fifteen inches in circumference, beets thirty inches through, and pea 
vines run up poles to the height of fifteen or twenty feet. We calcu: 
lated that we had ten thousand dollars worth, and intended to gather 


At last every thing was ready, and we fixed the next day © 2 


them allat once, take them to market, get the cash and return nop | 
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mence gathering them, and prepared ourselves for it. But oh! what 
a sight met us in the morning—it was all ruined entirely. We found 
that a paling had been left off, and the grasshoppers had got in and destroy- 
ed it all. | 

We looked on and knew that we were broken merchants, and the 
next day engaged ourselves, as drivers, for the States. Is not this 
| enough to satisfy any one of the country? As for myself, I have 
| come to the conclusion, that if there were two roads, one leading to 
| Qalifornia, the other into the rapids of Niagara, and I was compelled 
totuke one, would take the iast, and have all the misfortune at once. 
| ‘Them’s my sentiments,’ as old Sam Smith used to say.”’ 
: I added up the sum total, and declared a dividend to each member 
| of fifty dollars, and leaving three dollars and ten cents over. It was 
unanimously agreed to spend the three dollars and ten cents in oysters, 
| and close up the accounts. This was done, and to this day if you : 
| wan’t to plunge any of that company, just ask them the question, © 
“Have you been to California?’ And now you will understand why 


| 
| Lasked the question, and also know the details of the CALIroRNIA 
SPECULATION. 


ESTHER, OR HOME AT LAST. 


Chapter 

In the mountains of Tennessee, where the waters of a silver 
streamlet wind like a thread, around a certain Mount, there stood a 
| farmhouse. To a passer by it was noted for the neatness of all 
| around it; the fence was neatly white-washed. ‘There was a narrow 
foot-path hardly perceptible, leading through the grass up to the 
front door, and on each side of the path were flowers and thriving 
vegetables, growing side by side. 

Here lived Caleb Cuthbert with his family, consisting of his wife, 
daughter, and adopted son. They had lived happy and content for 
many years. Esther, their only child, was born in the old house, 
and now she was eighteen years of age, and as fair as a Peri. 

Giles Mauer was the adopted son of Caleb and Elizabeth Cuthbert, 
the playmate of Esther’s childhood, and her protector in after years, 
and many were the happy hours they had spent together ‘neath the 
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shewent. * * * * * 


Giles Mauer never knew until she was gone, how much he eam 


her, that his whole life was bound up in hers. 


O earth! thy heauties seem to be 
So transient and so frail ; 
O beauty, thou’rta mockery, 
Soon ghostly wan and pale. 


And then news came that Esther was married, that a wealthy man, 
attracted by her singular beauty had offered her his hand and wealth, — 
and had been accepted, and that the newly wedded pair had sailed — 
for Europe. Giles cursed life, and but for his adopted parents, would , 


gladly have thrown away his life. 


It broke the hearts of Caleb and Elizabeth Cuthbert, when they 
found that their only child had deserted them for a stranger; and — 


they soon slept side by side beneath the sod. 


The old farm house was sold, but not without many bitter sighs, | 
but Giles Mauer could remain there no longer, and so it fell into the | 
hands of strangers, and he went many miles away to a large city, and | | 
entered with thousands of others into the mad race for wealth. His — | 
efforts had been successful, for he had but that one object before him, | 
and all his energies had been bent upon it. He had never married, — 
but had lived for fifteen years with no image decking the shrine of his | 
heart save that of his adopted sister’ He did not know where she | 


was—did not care to know as long as she was nothing to him. 


Chapter II. 
One night there came a hasty message for Giles Mauer, which was, 
“Giles in memory of past days, come to me at No. —, Camp street. 


ESTHER WINCHCOMBE.” 


He went, and found police officers arresting her husband for coun- 


terfeiting and forgery, and Esther in despair. She had lived within 


a few hundred yards of him for three years, and he had never known 


ituntil now. Surrounded by every thing that wealth could purchase, 
she had passed all the years of her wedded life in splendid misery 
Her husband had no love for her, and though he showered wealth 
upon her, she was utterly forbidden entering her father’s house, and 
living so far away, she knew nothing of their death. She had only 
known a few days ago, that her adopted brother was a rich merchant, 
in her own city, and within a short distance of her own house; but 


old home roof. But one day Esther left her hone; none knew whither 
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she could not see him, for her husband for some reason, had forbidden 
her leaving the house. 

Her husband committed suicide that night in prison—his disgrace 
was worse than he could bear. 

Giles Mauer took the sorrow stricken widow away, leaving the ill 
gotten wealth of the man she called ‘husband’ to be disposed of as the 
law directed. He secured board in a different part of the city for her 
and himself. 

Years before, when she had left the farm house of the mountains, 
the roses of youth aud happiness were blooming upon her cheek. 
Now she was a sad, sorrowful woman. 


At the earnest request of Giles, she went into society, for by that 


~ means he hoped to make her forget the past in a measure. People 
_ wondered who the beautiful sad stranger was, and only a few knew 
even that she was the adopted sister of Giles Mauer. Some called her 
old and proud,’ others thought some secret sorrow was preying upon 
her heart, but none knew the truth. 


At the close of a beartiful June day, a carriage containing two 


| persons, a lady closely veiled, and a gentleman, came slowly along 


towards the old farm house. | 
The old farm house had changed, like the rest of the world—the 


_ fence around it was shackling, and old, and the pickets rattled and 
_ ¢lattered at the slightest breath of wind, as if to keep still were sacri- 
lege; there were little tufts of moss scattered all over the brown 


roof of the farm house, and here and there a bright new shingle had 
been placed by some careful hand to cover an unwelcome crevice. 
As the carriage neared the house, the lady threw back her veil, and 
putting her head out of the carriage window, cast a wistful glance 
through the pine trees which hid the old house from sight. 


“Giles, do you see it yet? The chimney used to be visible from 


“Yes, but the trees have grown some, since then.”’ 

“I had forgotten that,” and she leaned back with a sigh. ‘How 
many years is it, Giles ?” 

“Nearly sixteen. Now the roof is in sight.” 

Esther leaned forward. 

“How strangely familiar every thing seems. It seems like yester- 
day that I had left instead of so many years ago. Do you sce that 
tose bush by the parlor window—I planted it there, the day I was 
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fourteen years old. Do you remember the corner where you used to 
plant your garden, Giles?” 

He dashed a tear away from his eyes, and made no reply, He Was 
busy with olden memories, and Esther’s question was unheeded, 4. 
E Rs ey they drove up to the gate of the old farm house, Giles’ mind rap over 

thy, the past years, and he wondered if it were really true, that the ¢q) 
5 te lady by his side, were the self same person who used to play suc) 
wy pranks with him. 
si # y Esther’s voice aroused him, the horse had been standing by the 

4 gate for some minutes, before she could distinguish him, for she kney 
4 | too well the tenor of his thoughts. 
ay | “Giles, let me go above, will you?”’ 

He lifted her from the carriage, and almost unconsciously opened 
the gate for her to pass through. . She stepped along over the ground © 
i till she came to a stone seat beneath a pine tree, where she and Giles | 
nil. | had often sat. She sank upon it, and gave herself up to thought. 

ras The last rays of the setting sun were falling upon the farm house, 
is ae and it looked for all the world just as it did years ago. She wondered | 
ie now how she ever could have left it. But her mind had been dazzled — 
eae | by wealth, and in in an excited moment she had taken a step which _ 
ete eS { it was impossible to retract when calmer moments came. | | 
She did not weep. She could not. She saw the grass and flowers 
ney waving above her parents’ grave; she knew that her own mis : 
deeds had hastened them away from earth, but the fountain of her — 
eh tears was dry, and with a face as calm and cold as marble, she 


ee :/\ there while the bitter thoughts almost drove her to madness. 
“Esther!” 


he She turned—Giles stood beside her. 
| “Giles!” 
ie a “Ts the old love forgotten ?” 
“Oh Giles!” 
He started forward and murmured “my own.” 
: “Giles, my more than brother, forgive the past—I love you as | 
never loved before. Oh! Giles, to think I am home at last.” 
Giles Mauer was a strong man, but there were tears in his eyes a 
he stooped down and pressed a burning kiss upon her lips. 
When they returned to the city Esther became Giles’ wile. 
AUGUSTA WASHINGTON. 
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ro THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, 
CITY OF BALTIMORE. 


Chapter 

Tue following resolutions were adopted by the State of Tennessee, 
on the subject of “direct trade,” aud succeeded by the appointment 
of Joseru BARBIERE, Jr., Esq., as a Commissioner to visit Europe, and 
confer with the proper authorities, as the subject is one that demands 
earnest attention on the part of Southern Legislators. The action of 
the Legislature was truly commendable. 

We give the resolutions entire: 


Wuereas, the people of the Southern and South-Western States 
are deeply interested ‘in the successful establishment of a direct trade 
with Europe, that interest having been manifested in various ways, 
and sympathizing in every effort, having in view so important a result, 
be it therefore | 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, That they 
consider the experiment of establishing a direct foreign trade from 
Southern seaports asa subject of the highest importance, and emi- 
nently entitled to the countenance and support, both of the people 
and legislators of the South—caleculated, as it will be, to build up 
Southern commerce, to invite capital into the country, to develop its 
immense agricultural and mineral resources, to add to the value of 
these products, and to furnish additional markets for their sale; and 
by these and the many other advantages of such a trade, to give to 


the States of the South that commercial independence which they 


can so easily attain, and which, while adding to the happiness and 
Wealth of the people of the country, will tend to give these States: 
that position of equality in the confederacy which should be desired 
by every patriot and friend to civil liberty. } 

be it further resolaed, That, while the State of Tennessee has a 
‘cep Interest in the promotion of Southern commerce, and the wel- 
fare of her people would be greatly promoted thereby, yet she looks 
to the older States of the South bordering on the Atlantic, to take 
the lead in this great enterprise, pledging them the hearty co-opera- 
lion of the State of Tennessee, deeming such enterprises as a matter 


‘n Which all are interested, and which all should seek to sustain and 
promote,”’ 


So much for Tennessee. The Legislature of Georgia not behind in 
the march of Southern progress, took similar action, and appointed 
Commissioners to visit Europe, but through some accident the reso- 
lutions were not enrolled, and the Commissioner will not go. How- 
“ver, the Cotton Planter’s Association appointed a commission, con- 
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sisting of the Hon. T. Butler King, Hon. Howell Cobb, and Colonel 


re 
Thomas, who will go, and will be ready to leave the latter part of this 3 

month. for 

i) Alabama has also wheeled into line, and her Legislature have |jp. lal 
oy ‘ z erally appropriated $4,500 to carry out the good work, as well as Vi 30 
eA RT pointed a Commissioner. Virginia has given a practical bearing to ex 
the subject ; and Charleston and Savannah are making strenuoys ra 


ae efforts to build up a commercial marine, that will place them upon 
beg 4 footing with their rivals New York and Philadelphia. Now gentle. 
men of Baltimore, in view of all these facts, with startling evidences 
aa around you of the activity of sister cities to be the grand medium of 
. the transit of this great inland traffic. This traffic, that will bring 
the consumer and producer together, realizing the first or highest 
price to the one, and the second or lowest price to the other. What 
do you intend to do? As a representative of Memphis, and of Tennes. 
3 | see, I feel that their success and yours are imdissolubly connected 
, We have acted as agents long enough—the time has come for us to 
Ate assert our prerogative and become principals. Memphis stands upon 
i the east bank of the mighty Mississippi, and is the extreme western — 
faa, limit of the State of Tennessee. She will ship in 1860, over 400,00" 
ys bales of cotton, being one-tenth of the crop of the country, and 0! 
— . value, about one per cent over our national wealth ; this with our 
aa shipments of wheat, corn, other grain, and a variety of other produe- 
; tions, that tend to swell our commerce up to forty millions of export. 
: renders Memphis a great point of attraction, a point that ought to re 
' Nee "a ceive the attention of all cities that are favored by the sea-board. 
Your city, gentlemen, may become the intermedium. It can be— 
yes, it ought to be. Our city, gentlemen, is highly favored, being as 
| she is, the great center of a net-work of rail, that sends the passeng J 
de | ina few hours to the many extremes of the country. We connect 
0 with your own road, the Baltimore, and the Ohio road, that stuper — 
dous work of art, and it is through this great artery, we desire the 
grand commercial enterprise to receive its life’s blood. We alse ee 
our Charleston road---we will soon have two roads connecting Us vir 
the city of New Orleans, one is already completed, and the time" i 
hours. We have as fine a school system as any in the land. We . 
soon have a complete system of water-works. We have cotton pe 
cries, and one of the best compressing establishments in the country 
Our arrangements are perfected for the close shipping and easy” 
ling of the staple, and in five years we predict without the ee’ 
contradiction, that we will be the Northern cotton market. We*" | 
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veographically, the empire city of the cotton region. As you are 

aware, the cotton region embraces a territory of two hundred and 
forty miles in width, two thousand in length, extending from the At- 
antic to the Pacific; and can be defined as within degrees 30 and 
35 latitude. Memphis is upon the verge of 35, and is therefore, the 
extreme Northern limit of this great producing region. All cotton 
ised in certain districts South, must find vent here, the old estab- 
lished route via New Orleans, is partially condemned, and in ten years 
will be entirely sos Ten years ago, the Eastern manufacturer order- 
ed his cotton from Memphis, and drew his sixty day bill—-the cotton 
ria New Orleans might possibly reach him in sixty days, and it might 
notin four months, butnow through the magical influence of railroads, 
he draws his thirty day bill—the cotton finds his factory in fourteen, 
is worked up in five, and the cash is realized to meet the acceptance ; 
thus you see realizing a handsome profit at once, upon his credit. 
The same principle will apply to foreign export and shipment, and as 
an evidence of the progress of this spirit of shipping enterprise, we 
will state that in 1856, Memphis shipped three thousand bales of cot- 
ton North and East, whereas in 1860, her shipments have been fully 
00,000 bales, and in 1870, in our humble opinion, she will increase 
this large amount to a half a million, which is in the neighborhood of 
the Eastern and Northern consumption. 

This is certainly a magnificent future for a city, barely out of her 
‘waddling clothes—a city that a few short years ago, counted her 
population by hundreds, has jumped as it were to vigorous manhood, 
ind now has an intelligent active progressive population of 35,000 in- 
wubitants. The inerease of Memphis, we can prove by figures, has 
ulstripped any city in the country, not excepting Chicago; and if 
with a limited manufacturing stimulant, she has progressed thus far, 
What position she will attain, when all her forces of water power, and 
cheap fuel, with the staple at her doors, are brought into union, and 
‘)plied to an enlarged manufacturing system. We cannot estimate, 
hat she will be the city of the Mississippi valley proper—we do not 
‘oubt for an instant, and then her connection by “direct trade” with 
the continent of Europe, will add still greater luster to her already 
Tiliant prestige. Our German friends, and particularly those of 
Belgium, are desirous from its central position, of making Memphis 

the grand distributing depot for the sale of German manufactures in 
the great South-West. Belgium consumes for instance 60,000 bales 
" cotton, nearly half of this large amount she receives through Eng- 
a, oe channels, how by “direct trade ;” if we merely divert this 28,000 
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or 30,000 bales of cotton from its present handling in England, ap; 


woods and prairies, we have lost caste. Why, is it simply becau* 7 


control it by purchase in Memphis, to be shipped via the Baltimore, do 
Ohio Railroad, thence by steam from Baltimore, direct to Antwe 
we accomplish a great object, and initiate the procedure, that at 8 
build up Memphis, and give increased momentum to your own cit mi 
and supply as feeders the line of rail that is now ready to drop ¥ it 
treasures into your lap. We have the facilities of the staple, the po. HM po 
sition for making it accessible. Compressing to afford ‘convenien: ME +; 
shipping, and you have the facilities of regulating our exchanges, ani IE bi 
acting as the great outlet for the grains, and the great staple of th MR be 
Mississippi valley—our interests are mutual, and we hope to see you fi hs 
honorable body take such action in the premises as will permanent!y Hi th 
benefit your city, and the city of Memphis, the young commercial ¢. H ¢!: 
ant whose interests, | am desirous of promoting, and of extending \) Mi to 
you the right hand of fellowship in the name of the commercial ger Hy 
tlemen of Tennessee. | fi 
Iam not advocating gentlemen, the “project of “direct trade” b- i Bb 
tween the Southern States and the continent of Kurope, in any spin |: 
of antagonism to the North, no, not at all. I simply wish the North @ in 
to understand, that as the commerce of this great confederacy is le: Hp 
tween 2,500 to 3,000 millions of dollars, of which vast amount th: i th 
South produces 45 percent. That as the producers of this 45 per. M4 
of our national wealth, the South ought most certainly to be elevatél Mm di 
to a position commensurate with her rich productions, my mission i * 
not to depress the North, but to elevate the South. Why gentlemet C 
are you aware that without the late accessions of territory creat: a 
Northen State soil, that our territory would compare favorably wi) Hi 
the North—that while the free States had an area of 928,546 sq" By * 
miles, our possessions embraced 928.944, which you observe is a om . 
ance in our favor, and yet with this immense territory, with the se: , 
bottoms and the fruitful hills, with our noble streams, and teemin: 


have not acted upon the verb “to do.” We have been idle, a" 
years have sent cotton fifteen hundred miles or more to be man" | 
tured and paid its way back, to enjoy its use. We have seen ® a 
of cities of the first class, with a hundred minor ones built up 7 
magic in an area less than our own, while we supine and inde 
have barely a.dozen of any class. This thing must be changed J 
it remains for Baltimore and Memphis to say if it shall, and ae 
We spoke of Belgium consuming sixty thousand bales of cit al 

at the average would be fifty dollars per bale gross, three et 
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jollars—well, I can guarantee that Memphis sells at least three mil- 
ions of dollars of German goods—all our cheap cloths—our damasks ; 
many are from the looms of that country. Our cheap and low lines of 
hosiery are of the same manufacture; de laines, cutlery, guns, toys, 
jusical instruments, and our heavy linens. If Belgium, with her 
ttle territory of some eleven or twelve thousand square miles, and 
population of four or five millions, can furnish us with her manufac- 
‘ures for the payment of three millions of dollars. Why it is palpa- 
bly plain, the immense trade that the proper exertions can build up 
‘between the Southern States and the continent of Europe. Belgium 
has about twelve millions of dollars invested in cotton machinery, and 
the value of her manufactured linen is seventeen millions of dollars, 
thread lace has been worked in Hainault, of such exquisite texture as 
to command in its manufactured condition, two thousand dollars per 
pound—the details of the industry of the classes of Belgium would 
illa volume, and it is to this great branch of national wealth, that_ 
Belgium owes the prominent position she held in the Hanseatic 
League, the most powerful and successful combination of commercial 
interests, that the world ever saw; the progress of this commercial 
people has been wonderful, and now presents them to the world as 
the most energetic industrious, as well as progressive manufacturers 
upon the continent of Europe. We merely cite this interesting king- 
dom, a8 an argument to prove what may be done, by proper exertion, 
ind well directed effort, applied to the German States, and the other 
vountries upon the continent of Europe. It is certainly a great en- 
erprise, and one worthy of the serious and earnest attention of all 
ulvocates of commercial improvements, and the development of the 
Yast resources that now lie slumbering in their rich Southern beds. 
thie question of “direct trade,’ when examined critically, will not 
al ‘o Impress even the most opaque head, with its advantages to the 
~outh. All are aware, that produce at the farmer's door, is bought at 
‘saving of 25 per cent. This is the result of the saving of the one 
hundred and one charges, that the produce would be taxed with, in its 
"oY ‘ge and handling, in transituto market. Well, you bring the for- 
| “$2 Consumer or manufacturer, and the Southern producer together, 
‘nd you make them both rich by an economical saving to both of 25 
¥ cent. ‘This even in our shipment of four hundred thousand bales 
“ Gotton, would be a saving to each of five millions of dollars per 
Beg enough to enrich us all, and make those who now exact trib- 
“efrom us. be tributary to the principals, that they have so long kept 


B the position of agents. It is an undeniable fact, that the section 
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or whole, that exports its great staple in bulk, and who will Not map. 
ufacture for exportation, will become commercially degraded, and de. 
th scend in the scale of commercial position. This has been our condi. 
att tion. Does it not seem stange that in 1857, we imported from Eno. 
a land 177,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, made out of our own prod. 
a tion, shipped thousands of miles, subjected to a host of charges, and 

1 33 yet returned to us, paying a handsome return for the Working up. 
ay h This as wellas our shipping interests, is all wrong. We ought noton. 
| , § : ly to manufacture this vast amount of goods, but we ought to furnish 
Ae . Brazil with her 186,000,000 yards, now derived from England, Buenos 
| | Ayres with her consumption of 32,000,000 yards, Chili 38,000,000 
Peru 34,000,000 from the same source. These points are more acces. 
sible tous than the English, and this demand for the manufactured 
ea article we ought to supply. We will not attempt to convince any one 

ae that we can compete with England in her supply to the East Indie 
of the enormous amount of 469,000,000 yards, but we might possibly 
furnish our quota. Why, the idea of England furnishing us with 
ty $13,000,000 worth of our staple worked up, is preposterous, and must 
4) , | stop. The South (I speak for Tennessee) intends endeavoring to sup- 


ee press this draining iufluence upon our heart's blood. We intend es 
Ange tablishing a system of manufacturing at home. We will establish 


Dias ay “direct trade” between the continent of Europe and the South, and 
eee until the practicability of the navigation of the Mississippi 1s ascer- 
Ate tained to be a fixed fact, we desire to make Baltimore the outlet tor 
our exports, and the inlet for our imports. Twenty-five years ago 
the idea that a system of manufacturing could be established in New 
England, was deemed an insane theory. Whereas, time has demot 
strated clearly, that competition with the mother country was 4 Col: 


ST eo plete success ; and what we hope for the South, is that as many of het 
aie friends think the task a futile one, of endeavoring to successfully 0” 
Cae tend with the mammoth factory capital of New England; that the 
Hare, same argument used against the introduction of manufacturing 1X” 


New England twenty-five years ago, was disproved, will be found te 
be a rule in twenty-five years hence, and as New England was ee 
ae mother country twenty-five years ago, and is to her now, 80 We wi 
eth cipate the South as she is to New England to-day, will be in the rela 
iy tive position to her, in the same time, In twenty-five years _ ) 
the South will consume a half or million bales of her own staple at her : 
own doors, through home-made machinery of Baltimore, yer 
Memphis manufacture, home fuel, home water-power and labor. How | 
many poor families in the Southern States, (I again speak of Teer | 
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ee.) whose little crop of white heads would be sent withjoy to assist 
‘n factory labor, and relieve their homestead of an impoverishing tax. 
\Jl the elements of establishing a great system of “direct trade,” and 
, thorough manufacturing interest, we have within our own borders, 
and we desire no auxilaries on outside influence, but a union of effort, 
and concert of action. This I flatter myself will be the result of my 
labors, and if success as I anticipate shall crown my humble efforts, 
| and through my exertions the initiatory steps shall be taken, that 
will open a “direct trade” that promises so much for our own loved 
South, I shall feel that my mission will be accomplished, and will 
leave to others the continuance of this great step towards Southern 
independence, (commercially. ) 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FANCY’S DREAM. 


BY EGBERT H. OSBORNE, ESQ. 


THERE is a spell, a witchery in beauty, meet it when we may, pain- 
ied on the earth, enrobed about the blue depths of heaven, flashing in 
tar off empires of starry light, crystaline worlds, which fringe the 
outskirts of the inner court of the Divine habitation, the dwelling 
place of the “High and Holy One who inhabiteth eternity.” Its 
power entrances the soul with impulses of immortality, takes captive 
the ecarth-wrapt spirit, leads it in blissful humility, lovingly upward 
‘bove and beyond the dull pains and lonely weariness of life. The 
‘oul’s unclouded and supersensual vision sees this all-pervading im- 
press of beauty, woven all about our wilderness wanderings. Nature, 
radiant in her bridal garments, with singing streams and dancing 
“ephyrs, greets us on our weary march, kisses the parched lip, and 
‘ans the heated brow with the fragrance of bud and blossom. When 
ireary winter robes her in widowed weeds, and Alpine winds wail 
‘ut the funeral requiem, for the perished light of summer, or the dewy 
lowers of spring—even then, there isa solemn beauty on the saddened 
lace of N ature that wintry winds cannot destroy. We meet this an- 
gel spirit of beauty every where. We hear it inthe song of the wood- 
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birds, the silvery laugh of rippling rills, the “hum of bees,” the low 
of kine, the song of children, and the words of love. The blue i. 
bending over our exiled earth, like God in love, gemmed with stan 
which glow, in the carousal of night, as the jeweled eyes of unnuy. 
bered seraphims—the god of day bowing down his royal head amid 
the golden banners of an evening sky, fleecy clouds of snowy whiteness 
flitting like winged spirits along the deep blue of heaven. Tho day 
king voyaging our orient hills to smile away the gloom of night, greet 
the waking world with love, and waves his radiant crown above him, 
glittering with far-spreading glories.. Yes, there is. beauty stamped 
on Nature's brow. ‘True, the storm-cloud sometimes shrouds the 
smile from human gaze, the thunders voice drowns her songs of mel. 
ody, and the fierce winds hush her Eolian harpings. But over all the 
Jubilee of Nature’s choir, the full chorus of mind, wave and bird 
soundeth throughout the wide wide world. The beauty of the human 
face, like some wonderous enchantress, wears about the soul a charm 
which inspires and fills it with more than the might of Eastern hon- 
age. We gaze upon it, and with reverential emotions we bow down — 
and worship its glory, though shaded by sin and perishing, we insen- _ 
sibly associate it, with the beauty of Eden, the image of God, the glo- 
ry of heaven. Wesee a beautiful face, and pause amid the dust and 
din of life’s weary journey, gaze upon it, gaze after it, and sigh when _ 
the bright vision has floated away like the dream of our youth's hap- 
py day, leaving us nothing save the memory of its divine-given beat: 
ty to hannt us. Each soul has its own ideal, shrined away down amid 
its sacred and viewless treasures, hidden from the.vulgar stare of the 
rude and untaught gazer. About the spirit’s chosen love, fancy and 
affection weave their magic hues, until the unkenned, unnamed inhab- | 
itant of the soul’s temple, tinges all our thoughts with a strange poet- 
ic light—a bright and spiritualized sentiment, a thing of beauty, 


‘Less of earth than heaven.” 


It were vain for man to “search by shore, and sea, each mute and — 
living thing,” to find, and fully realize, the blissful possession of the 
soul's ideal beauty. Earth hath no counterpart for it. The opin 
would return from its wanderings, wearied and sad. The glorion: 
realization of the soul’s bright ideal the fullness of its purest 1 
agination, the reality of its holiest dream, is not here; for death. 
sorrow, and the grave, will shatter the brightest and the c | 
Even while we are pouring out the heart’s libations upon the 10% ’ | 
of life, the grave remorseless tyrant swallows up the beautiful, vt & 
we insensibly turn and gaze heavenward for all that is jmmort | 
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of the earthly. Zhere we shall loose the grosser mould of our be- 
ing in the perfection of our spirituality. ‘There fancy shall be filled, 
and the eestaeies of freedom shall be felt. There the loved and 
che beautiful gather around us forever, and over all the soul’s high 
rapture, the re-union of the loved ones long parted, the smile of 
velestial recognition will beam eternally—no more death, no more 
sorrow, no more pain—the “former things are done away,” and the 
soul purified and saved, realizes the fulness of its highest ideal of 


heauty. 
Bolivar, Tenn., Jannary, 1s61. 


“Fortune favors the bold” has ever been my favorite motto. 
Thus far in life Ihave found it successful. Inno enterprize, however, 
has it ever seemed so peculiarly applicable as in this present. In the 
very midst of a monetary and political crisis, such as has never before 
crushed the fair prospects nor blighted the hopes of our young yet 
rant Republic. When in the general commotion attending the con- 
vulsive throes of civil and political revolution, the wheels of com- 
merce are in 2 measure stopped, public confidence impaired, and such 
’ general panic pervading the entire commercial and political world, 
ashas thrown a dark eloom and anxious uncertainty as to the future 
vver every species of trade and art. 

[have been called upon, and agreed to bear aloft the Southern ban- 
wr over a new, untried, and.as many predict, an uncertain field! 

Under such circumstances, it would seem indeed a bold and haz- 
wrdous step, to throw to the breeze a defiant flag, blazing with the in- 
“ription: “Southern Literature for Southern Ladies.” Yet “sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, I am for that declaration |” 

While the Editor, therefore, makes his bow to the corps editorial, 
ind the'friends of Southern Literature, and congratulates himself upon 
again striking hands with the editorial fraternity, will you not join 
in the proud wish that in this he may be equally the favorite of fortune. 
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OUR WORK. 
The object before us in assuming the responsible though pleasin, 
position to which we have been assigned, is to elevate the standard i 
literature for our wives and daughters. 


Without aspiring, therefore, to superior merit or invidious distine 
tion amid the able, tried and true sons of the editorial fraternity in the 
South than whom as a general proposition, a nobler band of patriots 

“Breathes not her balmy air, 
Nor drinks the sweets of her perennial spring ;” 


it is nevertheless true, that the position to which I have been agsivy. 


ed is not filled in the South. It is lamentable and ominous that the 


literature hitherto poured in upon us like a mighty avalanche from 
our Northern publishers, and styled “the literature par excellence” and 
“excelsior’ for the Ladies, has been ofa degenerate and degenerating 
tendeney. 

It has been taken for granted that the female mind is incapable 
of grasping, demonstrating and appropriating to its own stock of 
knowledge, any of the weightier truths of science, art, or literature, 
and hence all of the publications devoted to their exclusive benett 
has been moulded into one common caste of sickly sentimentalism, * 


peculiar to Northern latitudes. A few of the simple truths of art, 


superabundance of love tales, a generous effusion of caricature and 
nonsense, calculated to excite the rizibles of the unthinking flirt and 
simpleton, with an occasional slur of Sonthern ignorance and institutions, 
all guilded and gaudied over with brilliant fashions and fancies, seems 
to be the highest excellence to which a literature for ladies is capabl 
of attaining to be within the comprehension of their effeminate 
minds, if the literature from the North is to be the criterion for judg 
ment. 

I cannot speak for the ladies of the North, but for my own nativ: 
South, wherein I was born, reared and educated, in the name of 
mutual indignant sisters, I repudiate such a stigma upon the female 
mind, and by your aid we shall inaugurate a literature for you, &P" 
cially, which we trust shall meet the growing wants of the 2 
the country—the people among whom we live. The pages of “Tae 
Aurora” hitherto, has fully demonstruted the fact, that we pave if 
male minds among us towering immeasurably above the medioet} 
of the stronger sex; and the avidity with which it has been sous 
after, and the evident delight with which its contents have been de 


voured by our wives and daughters all over the South, gives ‘eg 
and hope that we shall attain our object. 


m 
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The time has come when the female mind must be fed. I speak 
the language of truth and soberness, when I assert that our Ladiés 
are emphatically a reading community. They will read, and if we | - 
Jo not furnish them with a literature suitable to their wants, suitable 
to the character of their minds and tastes, it is as true as holy writ, 
that their minds and tastes will become vitiated and degenerate in 
proportion to the amount of this characteristic contained in the lit- ent? | j 
erature that they do read. There is a power in the press that few | 
sive it eredit for, and which none can compute. A more potent agent . 
in moulding the character of a people cannot be found; a noble son 
of England once truthfully said, “show me the company a man keeps 
and I will tell you what kind of a man heis.” It is equally true of 
the literature of a community. That kind of literature whose only 
aim is to please the popular taste of a community, which will pander 
to the god of popularity at the sacrifice of truth and principle, will 
always from the degenerate principles of selfishness in publishers, un- 
dermine all the other, and is truly a reflex of the character of the 
people, and must inevitably be vitiating! Because it enchains the 
mind to this narrow compass, inflames its pride, passions and preju- 
dices, and never rises to the dignity of the true sphere of literature, 
to elevate and enlighten the mind, and sternly rebuke error, however _ hs 
fascinating its garb. This being true then, I assert if this kind of | eae 
literature is ever presented to Southern Ladies, it must emanate from 
the South. 

The whole social and literary atmosphere of the North is vitiated. | 
Socialism, free-love-ism, abolitionism and infidelity in a thousand 
shades and shapes, find their appropriate home in their very midst. | | 
| Itis the burden of the stump, the stage and the pulpit, the schools, oF 
| colleges, universities, and what is still more potent, in the sacred pre- 
cincts of maternal t ‘taining. The press, both religious and secular, 
ways, though often ignorantly, are made the willing instruments to | 
fulminate ideas, destructive to the vital elements and foundation of re- 
ined, elevated, social relations. In such an atmosphere, surrounded 
by such influences, it is impossible for a pure, elevated literatnre to 
‘manate even from a pure heart and classic pen, without giving aid 
and comfort to its deadly rival. Suppose a Southern man uncontam- 
nated with these influences, and “true to the manor born,” should at- 
tempt to issue such a literature in “vile Boston,” he would necessarily 
help to build up*the interest of Boston with its myriad-tongue influ- 
“nees, Spreading abolition and infidel poison, throughout the world! 
And ifsuch a literature could stem the storm of such influences fora | 
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single day, it would be indirectly strengthening our foes! Ever 
Southerner, therefore, who subscribes to a single Northern 


but forging manacles to enchain his posterity | : 
The South is fast waking up to this startling fact. And the part 
if _ of wisdom dictates the sound policy “Southern Literature for the South? 
Het Daily are we receiving letters from all parts of the South, saying: 
San de “We should rather our families would repose in eternal ignorance thay 
+ have their principles of virtue and loveliness contaminated with gyc) 
3 vitiating influences as pervade the literature of the North.” This be. 

| ing the almost universal sentiment and feeling of the South, we fee 
Ae that in this enterprize, we shall have the universal sympathy and ¢o. 
a, operation of every true Southern heart, ‘‘tried to the steel.” With the 
known talent, energy and efficiency of our able corps of contributors: 
numbering over one hundred, from every State South; and the superi. 
Hig, or ability of my Associates in the editorial chair, we feel assured that 
‘2 the work shall never fail from want of merit. Nothing but the failure 

: of the South to be true to her own children, and her own interest, can 
| effect its failure. Daughters of the South! Our common sisters of © 
ie our common country! in your hands we repose the destiny of this 


sheet, 


fat Southern effort to throw off the shackles which our indifference has 
oe } forged upon us, and assert the freedom of your minds and hearts trom 


Northern influence! 

If we present you a monthly of superior literary merit, and equa 
in other attractions, we feela claim upon your preference. 

We shall add a fashion and domestic department, not as an apology 
, for literary deficiency, but as a necessity. ‘The ladies all want, and 
the, should have the benefit of such a department. We shall employ the | 
ae best artists, and talent to conduct this department, and hope that our | 
Sy eee friends throughout the South will rally to our relief, and enable us | 

a lhe surpass even the best in their attractions. | 

close with this liberal Proposition: 

We will present a service of silver, worth fifty dollars, to the lady 
sending us the largest number of subscribers during the year 1861. 
Wily Respectfully, D. A. HOLMAN. 
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PALMETTO CITY. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTH DAY: 


TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 


WHATEVER internal dissensions may alienate the feelings and in- 
terests of a people, whose original liberation from political bondage, 
was brought about under the lead of the immortal patriot, whose. 
birth-day was on the twenty-second of this month, none of us can 
ever forget to revere and pay tribute to his great memory. Such an 
occasion as the birth-day of Washington must ever be sacred in the 
remembrance of every true patriot. The hero of this day was em- 
phatically great—not like Alexander—only in arms, but great in soul— 
great in goodness and in virtue. Whether we consider him as a mili- 
tary chieftain—as a rule?, or as a private citizen—estimable in all the 
social relations—the career of the Father of his Country is a legacy 
for generations yet unborn. And the day that ushered in his birth, 
is one that should never be allowed to pass, without those emphatic 
demonstrations of respect, often vouch-safed to occasions far less 
worthy of the tribute. It was the great and good Washington, who 
in his Farewell Address, warned his countrymen to beware of that 
sectional bitterness under the demoralizing influences of which, a 
union of discordant elements must ever prove a mockery and a delu- 
‘ion. The counsel of the sage has been spurned—the prophecy has 
been fulfilled, and the obstinate and blinded revilers of the prophet, 
who have madly sown the whirlwind are now reaping the storm. 
Had “the Father of his country” lived, that country for which he 
lought might have been saved, and the Union, as our fathers be- 
Weathed it to us, preserved to the latest posterity. 


St. VALENTINE’s Day—14th of Febsuarg.—This is one of our gay 
February holidays; among the innumerable traditions connected with 
's origin, is that alluded to by Chaucer and Shakspeare, that on this 
day birds began to mate. Herrick, mentioning this tradition says: 
“Oft have I heard both youths and virgins say, 

Birds choose their mates, and couple too this day.” 
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Boys and girls as well as birds have a way of “choosing thei: 
mates,” and “coupling too,” on this day, as the number of Valentines 
sent through our post offices amply testify. 


Doubtless, many a happy match is made through the agency of 4 
delicate and tasteful Valentine. But there is a custom “better honor. 


el in the breach than the observance,” of sending what are termed 


“Comic Valentines” through the post office, which is at best a Vulgar 
and cowardly medium of venting spleen, and which enkindles a very 
different flame from that of love in the breasts of the recipients. 
These missives are often indecent, abusive and insulting, and should 
not be permitted to defile our bookstores. They come invariably 
from Yankee land, and partake largely of the low, grovelling spirit 
which characterizes that latitude. We trust, no true Southern lady 
or gentleman will thoughtlessly contribute to their circulation among 


well bred people. 


MeEbIcAL COLLEGE OF THE STATE OF SoutH Carotina.—Few of 
our readers in Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi and the Great West, 
are uninformed as to the progress and position of this excellent insti- 
tution. The large numbers of young men from-the South and West. 
who graduate every year from its walls, form now a powerful corps of 
Alumni, who will still farther advance and strengthen the reputation, 
which our College has won, throughout the country. It would be 
difficult to find a town or country of importance in any of these States 
where the institution is not ably represented by some member of the 
profession, who owes his professional success to the influence of its 
early teachings. The names of the Faculty are a guarantee of Its 
increasing usefulness. They are all well known beyond the sphere 
of their local avocations: 

Joun E. Horproox. M. D., Emeritus Professor of Anatomy. 
Anatomy by Prof. Francis T. Mires, M. D. 
Physiology by Prof. James Moutrrie, M.D. 
Surgery by Prof. J. J. Cuisonm, M.D. | 
Institutes on Practice of Medicine, by Prof. E. GEpDINGS, M. 
Materia Medica, by Prof. Henry R. Frost, M. D. 
Obstetrics by Prof. G. Prroteau, M. D. 
Chemistry by Prof. C. U. SHeparp, M. D. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, by Samurn Loan, M. D. 
Assistant Demonstrator, F. LeJav Parker, M. D. 
CLINICAL LEC «URES, 

At the Roper and Marine Hospitals, twice a week, by the Phys 

clans of the Institutions. 
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Tus ZOUAVE Caprets.—A_ recently established Military Corps in 
our city has taken this name, and is increasing in’ numbers and efti- 
ciency. Their full dress uniform is similar to that of the Chasseurs 
Vincennes, of the French army. The jacket is blue, and panta- 

loons scarlet. The plan embraces both a military organization and 
provision for gymnastic exercises. The following are the terms of 
membership, which in a moral point of view, must commend the corps 
to the favorable consideration of parents and guardians of the young: 


“Any person of moral and gentlemanly deportment, who is seven- 
teen years old, and measures 5 feet and 4 inches in height, may be- | 
come an active member. Any one may be a subscribing member on 
the payment of $5 a year. ‘These are privileged to use the Bowling 

/ Alley and Gymnasium at all times, excepting on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings. 

At an expense of between seven and cight hundred dollars, the 
have fitted up their Armory with a Bowling Alley, Chess Tables, Foils, 
and a complete set of Gymnastic Implements. ‘This is open for mem- 
bers alone every day (Sundays excepted) until 11 at night. Visitors 
are admitted on the invitation of any member on Monday evening 
_ alone. Tuesday and Friday evenings are devoted to Company drill. 

_ The following are the “Golden Rules,” a violation of which sub- 
_ jects the offender to expulsion, and the forfeiture of his uniform and 
equipments to the Company. | 

{—Entering any drinking saloons at any hour of the day or night, 
except when compelled by imperative business, which cannot be 
transacted by proxy, in which case a statement of the facts should be 
_ made to the Company immediately after the occurrence. 

_ IL—Entering houses of ill-fame under any circumstances or pre- 
text whatever. | 

I{I.—Entering any gambling saloon, or gambling for any sum of 
money or article, under any circumstances or pretext. 

{V.—Entering any private room attached to any hotel or saloon 
for drinking or gambling purposes, under any circumstances what- 
ever, 

V.—Drinking any intoxicating liquor while in uniform.” 


— 


Tue Lire anp Corresponpence or Gen. Joun A. Quirman—By 
J. HW. Claiborne. | 
7 We find this admirable Biography extensively and favorably no- 
ced by the press. As a memorial of the heroic achievements of 
many of the lamented martyrs of the South, who fell in the ever 
memorable contests of Cherubusco, and other equally consecrated 
battle fields, it should have a place in all our libraries. 
The Author’s glowing description of the battle of Churubusco Is a 
‘tir specimen of his performance of the grateful and melancholy task. 


‘Colone! Butler, of the South Crrolinians, had left his sick bed 
aun the remonstrances of his friends, to lead the Palmettos to the 
mbat. Varly in the engagement his horse was shot under him. 
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eee. | Soon after he received a painful wound in the knee, 
command to Lieutenant-Colonel Dickinson. Taking the Palmetto 
rca | from the hands of Sergeant Beggs, Dickinson placed himself 
eA and Beggs was immediately shot down. Col. Butler now 
i resume the command, and was killed by the side of Dick; 
.. Cae standing under the flag. Dickinson himself soon fell mortally wound. 
ees od, (he died some weeks afterward,) and Major Gladden receiyeg 7 
ee from his hands, and committed it to Lieut. Baker, who being una}, 
Ah, from debility and exhaustion, to carry it, Major Gladden placed jt j, 
ile -| the hands of Patrick Leonard, and led his regiment to the charge 
ef His men fell rapidly, but not one wavered, from first to last, under th 
Re concentrated fire of the enemy. In the whole history of war ther 
“4 , has never been a more striking example of indifference to death, the 
3. ae, result of stern resolve. Hach man fought for the honor of Caroling 
ie Several companies were almost annihilated. Some had not men 
enough left to bury their dead, or bear their wounded to the ambn- 
J a lances. The uniforms of some of the officers were literally torn from 
he} their persons ; the color-bearers were shot down, but the flag bathed 
peal 4) '3 in their blood, was always seized as they fell, and borne to the front. 
Vo ae Proudly it floated through the tempest of death until the victory had 
been won, and then, all torn and blood-stained, it drooped over its 
iii own glorious dead. The regiment entered the battle with 273, rank 
ies and file, and when it was over it mustered 169! It had no missing; 
‘ven its dead and wounded made up the deficiency. Cadets of a noble State, 
| sons ofa sunny clime, branded by their country as traitors for defend. | 
RAL ; | ing the Constitution and their rights from usurpation and outrage, | 
Age yet dying cheerfully for that country in a foreign land—the world 
be | may learn that such arace in defence of their own homesteads and in- 
| stitutions, can never be subdued !”’ 


and yielded the 


ag 
In front 


while 


Prriopicats.— The Southern Episcopalian-—a monthly journal, ed: 
ited by Rev. C. P. Gavspen & Rev. James H. Exxiotr.—tThis useful 
saan record of the progress of the church which it represents, and the al- 
: ote fairs of the religious world generally, is very popular even amon: 
readers outside of the denomination. Its editors are able theologian 
oe and zealous ministers of the Gospel. We have read the January nuts 
: ber with much pleasure, and append a table of contents: 
Miscellaneous.—Queen Elizabeth—Sketch of her Character" 
a Se Rev. Hugh Stowell, continued; A Word to Sunday School Teacher 
3 eae by Lois; Baptismal Regeneration, by An Old Friend; Humble Home, 
Episcopal Periodicals, by H. W. H.; Cavalry Church, Glenn Spry’ 
Spartanburg ; Chronological Prophecies, 1868, by A Presbyter; 


Week of Prayer; Enter into Thy Closet; Troublous Times; Christ: 
mas Festival at Christ Church, Shepherdborough. 


Poetry.—Original—To My Wife; Selected—Prayer. 


Editorial and Critical.—South Carolina; The New Year ; Bap''* 


mal Regeneration; Prayer for All in Civil Authority; New Books— 
A Notice of several. 
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Religious Intelligence.—Bishop Davis’ Circular and Prayer to Clergy 
of South Carolina; Epiphany Appeal; Louisiana; Foreign Intelli- 


rence. 
~ Acknowledgments. 

Calendar for January. 

This interesting and high toned periodical is under the editorial 


printed and published by A. EK. Miller, 3 State street. 


DeBou's Review, is edited by Professor J, D. B. DeEBow, a native 
of Charleston, who with little or no assistance, established this 
admirable advocate of the resources of the South in New Orleans, 
some fifteen years ago. DeBow was first connected as Associate Kd- 
itor, with the Southern Quarterly Revie v, and afterwards removed to 
New Orleans, where by his indomitable energy, marked ability and 
consumate industry, he has acquired for himself and the Review which 
hears his name, an enviable reputation. As an old friend and cotem- 
porary, we rejoice in his success, and wish him well. Each successive 
number of the Review developes the improving character of its re- 
sources. 


The Yorkville GS. C.) Enquirer, a literary weekly, edited by Wm. 
W. East & Lewis M. Grist, comes.to us at the commencement of the 


contributors. The contributorial columns are well supplied by J. W. 
Davidson & Wm. M. Martin, of Columbia, with spicy literary matter. 
The Enquirer has attained a very high rank among the weekly pa- 
pers of the State, maintaining as it does, a higher literary standard, 
than is usual with weekly journals. ey 
Tit ImpertAL PALACE AT PEKIN.—A correspondent of one of the 
London journals, who accompanied the army, after describing the 
capture of the city by the English and French troops, and the sacking 
of the Emperor's palace, gives the following account of this magnifi- 
“ent structure, and its appendages: 

“No description can give an idea of the splendor of this residence. 
The entrance or reception half is paved with marble, and painted 
with gold, azure, and scarlet, in the most gorgeous style. The throne 
of the Emperor is of beautiful carved dark wood, and the cushions 
embroidered with gold dragons—attracted general admiration; every 
‘nner chamber and saloon was very handsomely fitted up, and the 


rolls of silk, satin and crape, all of spendid workmanship, furnished 


cumberbunds and puggarees for the French soldiers, who appear to 
‘ve adopted our custom in this respect. 

The jade stone and china were of great value, and some sevres 

ha of Louis Quatorze wouid have delighted the eye of many a cu- 


"ous fancier; and a presentation sword, with the English coat of arms, 


ehj 


charge of the Rey. ©. P. Gadsden and the Rev. J. H. Elliott, and is” 


new year, most tastefully printed, and with accessions to its corps of 
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yee studded with gems, and evidently of antiquity, gave rise to a 
Baw tf" speculation. ‘The last treaty of Tien-tsin was also found and the im 
pre mense quantity of loot of all kinds made it impossible to know ae 7 
moet to take away. Some idea of the quantity of silk may be given te 
ie the fact that fowls; old pots, &c., were wrapped in the most boats 
: oa silks and satins. All the ladies had disappeared, but their little Ji. 
TE! panese dogs, something resembling a King Charles Spaniel, were run. 
ee ning about in a distracted state. : 
rae. Thirty brass Chinese guns, mounted on the walls of Pekin, wer 
ay | taken by the victors. The wall is sixty feet wide and well paved.” 


Bups anp Briossoms.—This department we will dedicate to ow 
younger readers, and with this view, will draw from the many gems 


in our Portfolio appropriate selections. This class of our good friends 
shall not be forgotten : | 


‘ey The Honest Boy—Dr. Adam Clark was a learned and much es- 
os teemed minister among the Methodists, in England. He wrote a 
We Commentary on the Bible. Here is an account given of him in his 
youthful days: | 
ahs | “There was a lad in Ireland, who was put to work at.a linen fac- 
Ta tory, and while he was at work there, a piece of cloth was wanted to | 
| be sent out which was short of the quantity it ought to be, but — 
| master thought it might be made the length by a little stretching. — 
) a He thereupon unrolled the cloth, taking hold of one end of it himseli © 
t and the boy at the other. He then said, ‘Pull, Adam pull.’ The 
| master pulled with all his might, but the’boy stood still. The mas- 
4 ter again said, ‘Pull, Adam pull.’ ‘I can’t.’ ‘Why not?’ said the 
: | master. ‘Because it is wrong, said Adam, and he refused to pull 
¢ Upon this, the master said that he would not do for linen mauufac- 
et. turer, but that boy Lecame the Rev. Dr. Clark, and the strict principle 


Bits of honesty of his youthful age laid the foundation of his future 
greatness.” 


Young Men.—Everybody knows how common it is for old and 
Bee ast 3s middle-aged men, to try to keep young men from rising in the world 
Oe by sneers at the youthfulness of the aspirants—as even in the case 
oR | of Walpole, whose taunts against Pitt so signally failed to depres 
beet hy, | the latter, and served to ‘damn their author to everlasting fame. 
a tr No young man of talents, has not had such enemies to encounter 
“GaS --men who seem to take a fiendish delight, and cherish a certain 
ee malicious pleasure in seeking to depress everything like genuine ¢ 
ner. } thusiasm, and the buoyant ambition of the bright boy or prilliant 
young man. 
a it This arises half from their malice, and as*much from sheer It 
ps norance of the nature and temperament of genius. When the climt- 
cr upward has rained a place among his peers, then it is that thest 
miserab’. flatterers cringe and fawn as basely as they formerly ™ 
reuled hina, and would fain crowd out of sight his old friends #” 
staunch sdherents. In his ereen ace and budding season, the 
of genius craves and requires sympathy. It is with him espect » 
(and ina measure with all men,) an intellectual want, 2s evident # 
the coarsest. necessary elements of existence.” 
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Tar Lapies’ Bouporr.—Under this head, we propose to collect 
-hoice fragments and practical hints, of special interest to the fairer 
portion of our readers. The topics will include domestic matters and 
house-keeping, and all the ornamental and useful arts with which a 
lady should be familiar. We ask for it, the attention of our gentle 


atrons. 
) Woman.—Place her among flowers, foster her as a tender plant, 
and she isa thing of fancy waywardness, and sometimes folly—an- 
noyed by a dew-drop, fretted by the touch of a butterfly’s wing, and 
ready to faint at the bustle of a beetle; the zephyrs are too rough; 
the showers too heavy, and she is overpowered by the perfume of a 
rose bud. But let real-ealamity come—rouse her affections—enkin- | 
dle the fires of her heart, and mark her then; how her heart 
strengthens itself—how strong in her purpose. Place her in the heat 
of battleh—give her a child, a bird, anything she loves or pities, 
to protect—and see her white arms as a shield, as her own blood 
crimsons, her upturned forehead, praying for life to protect the hope- 
less. | 

Transplant her in the dark places of the earth—awaken her ener- 
gies to action, and her breath becomes a healing—her presence a bless- 
ing. She disputes, inch by inch, the stride of the stalking pestilence, 
when man, the strong and brave, shrinks away pale and affrightened. 
Misfortune haunts her not; she wears away a life of silent endurance, 
and goes forward with less timidity than to her bridal. In prosperity 
she isa bud of full odors, waiting but for the winds of adversity to 
scatter them abroad---pure gold, valuable, but untried in the furnace. 
In short, Woman is a miracle---a mystery, the centre from which ra- 
diates the great charm of existence. | 


Flowers.---How the universal heart of man blesses flowers! They b> 
ire wreathed\xound the cradle, the marriage altar, and the tomb. 
he Persian-in the Far East delights in their perfume, and writes his 
love in nosegays, while the Indian child of the Far West claps his 
hands with glee as he gathers the abundant blossoms---the illumina- 
ted scriptures of the prairies. The Cupid of the ancient Hindoos tip- 
pe@his arrows with flowers, and orange flowers are a bridal crown 
With us, a nation of yesterday. Flowers garlanded the Grecian alfar, 
ind hung in votive wreath before the Christian shrine. All these are 
‘ppropriate uses. Flowers should deck the brow of the youthful 
bride, for they are in themselves a lovely type of marriage. ‘They 
should twine round the tombfor their perpetually renewed beauty 
«symbol of the resurrection. They should festoon the altar, for 
their fragrance and their beauty ascend in perpetual worship before 
the Most Hich. | 


_Litrte Prum to Lona.—Dry one pound of flour, and 
| “0X with six ounces of finely-pounded sugar; beat six ounces of but- | 
ur. to cream, and add to three eggs well beaten, half a pound of cur- 
rants Washed and nicely dried, and the flour and sugar; beat all for | 
~me time; then dredge flour on tin pletes, und drop the flouron them | 
the Size of a walnut. If properly mixed, it will be a_ stiff paste. 
ike ina brisk oven. 
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ee Minee Pies —Take a pound of beef, tree from skin and strin i 
Ae chop it very fine; then two pounds of suet, which likewise nick ig 
chop; then add three pounds of currants nicely cleaned ‘ 


and perfectly 
ada dry, one pound and a half of apples, the peel and juice of 4 “aca 
os ie halfa pint of sweet wine, half a nutmeg, and a few cloves and hg 


| with pimento in fine powder; have citron, orange, and lemon-pee! 
ready, and put some in each of the pies when made. | 


i Lemon Cakc.—Beat six eggs, the yolks and whites sep 

vad in a solid froth; add to the yolks the grated rind of a fine lemon and 
as six ounces of sugar dried and sifted; beat this a quarter of an hoy: 
AG || shake in with the left hand six ounces of dried flour ; then add the 
whites of the eggs and the juice of the lemon ; when these are wel! 


beaten in, put it immediately into tins, and bake it about an hour in q 
moderate hot oven. | | 


arately, ti! 


hil 


| 

ree | Lemon Gingerbread.—Grate the rinds of two or three lemons, and 
rica ay Oh add the juice to a glass of brandy ; then mix the grated lemon in one 
eae | pound of flour, make a hole in the flour, pour in a half a pound of 
treacle, half a pound of butter melted, the lemon-juice, and brandy, 
iat and mix all up together with half an ounce of ground ginger, and 4 

quarter of an ounce of Cayenne pepper. 


‘a Cocoa-nut Cake-—Cut up and peel some pieces of very ripe cocoa- 
aaa nut. ay them for a while in cold water. Then take them out and 
exe wipe them dry, and grate very fine as much as will weigh halfa 
| pound, Beat cight eggs till very light, thick, and smooth. Have 

: ready halfa pound of powdered loaf sugar, and stir it into the pan of 
2A beaten egg, alternately with the cocoa-nut; adding a handful of sifted 
Ed Oe flour, a powdered nutmeg, and a large glass of Madeira or Sherry. 
stirring the whole very hard. Butter an oblong tin pan. Put in the 
mixture, set it immediately into a quick oven, and bake it well. Set 
it to cool on an inverted sieve ; cut it into squares, and ice each square, 
flavoring with rose. | 
_ You may bake it in a large loaf; adding double portions of the. 
ingredients and ornamenting the icing handsomely. 


Sweet Potatoe Cake-—It is made like the above cocoa-nut cake. 
i Atta | The sweet potatoes must be pared and grated raw, till you have ‘a 
Petey) ~ much as weighs halfia pound. Then proceed as above, and with the 
© | ie same ingredients and proportions. You may boil and mash the sweet 

_ . potatoes; but be sure, afterwards, to pass them through a coarse 


i sieve, or they may chance to clod and became heavy. If well made, — 
and well flavored, this cake is very nice. : 


wt 
wax 


on 


ha, Apees.—Cut up a pound of fresh butter into two pounds of sifted 
eSigb flour, and rubbing the butter very fine, and mixing in a pound of th 
4 dered sugar, with a heaped tea-spoonful of mixed spice, gags 
mace, and cinnamon, and four tea-spoonfuls of carraway *° ; 

| Moisten the whole with a large glass of white wine; and barely sth 
ficient cold water to make it stiff dough. Mix it well with @ | 
knife, and roll it out into a sheet Jess than half an inch a 
then with the edge of a tumbler, or a tin cake-cutter, divide }* vi 
round small cakes. Bake them in oblong-pans, (tin or iron) slight’) | 
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huttered; and do not place them so closely as to touch. Bake them 
ina quick oven, till they are of a pale brown. These cakes are soon 
prepared, requiring neither eggs nor yeast. 


Apple or Quince Fritters.—Pare and core some pippin or bell-flower 
apples. Cut them into round slices, and fry one in every fritter. - Eat 
‘hem with sweetened lemon juice. You may make fritters with a 
larce tablespoonful of any thick marmalade in the centre. Or, with 
a large fresh oyster in the middle of each. Or, with a table-spoonful 
of minced meat. These also, are company fritters. 


Pine Apple Tart——Take a fine large ripe pine-apple. Remove the 
leaves, and quarter it without paring, standing up each quarter in a 
deep plate, and grating it down till you come to the rind. Strew 
plenty of powdered sugar over the grated fruit. “Cover it, and let it 
rest for an hour. Then put it into a porcelain kettle, and steam it in 
its own syrup till perfectly soft. Have ready some empty shells of 
puif-paste, baked either in patty-pans or in soup plates. When they 
are cool, fill them full with the grated pine-apple; add more sugar, 
and lay round the rim a border of puff-paste. 


Herorce.—A lady writer in the Charleston Mercury, offers two hun- 
dred dollars for herself, and a hundred for each one of two daughters, 
is the beginning of a subseription by her sex towards arming the 
‘ate. This money is not to come out of the pocket of the husband 
and father; but is to be saved by curtailing expenses for dress and 
amusement, 


Bippy’s Derinrrion or A LApy.—After waiting some time at the 
Postoftice, without getting any satisfactory answer to her inquiries, 
bridget in a sharp and determined tone, said, “Can ye give me three 
penny stamps; I’m axin this hour Misther?” Clerk, sharply: 
“Madam, this is not the ladies’ window; I’ve told you so twice be- 
tore.” Bridget: “An’ sure the Lord spare you your health, sir, I’m 
ho lady, but a working girl, glad to earn $6.a month.” The stamps 
were handed over. 


The following is a copy of an advertisement which appeared in a 
country paper: “Made their escape, a husband’s affections. They 
disappeared immediately on sceing his wife with her hands and face 
unwashed at breakfast.” 


Lady Yarmouth asked Garrick one day, “why Love was always 
eentod asa child?’ He replied; ‘Beeause Love never reaches 
the age of wisdom and experience.” — | 


| she girl who succeeds in winning the true love of a true man, 
kes a lucky hit and is herself a lucky miss. 


_A married couple who were notorious for their continued quar- 

rels, changed their mode of life, and became as noted for their con- 

a happiness. ‘The old lady having been asked the cause of the 

ee replied: “The old man and I have got on well enough, to- 

_ since we kept the two bearsin thehouse.” “Two bears!” ex- 
‘med the neighbor. “Yes,” said she, “bear and forbear.” 
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os “My dear Amelia,” said Mr. O. D. Collone, to the young |; 

whose smiles he was secking, “I have long wished fop this 
|| opportunity, but I hardly dare trust myself now to speak the ja, 
emotions of my palpitating heart; but I declare to 76, 


YOU, MY degp 
Bek - Amelia, that I love you most tenderly; your smiles would Ay 
at I say, your smiles would shed, would shed---’’ 
4 a “Never mind the wood-shed,” says the dear Amelia, “go on yiy 
the pretty talk. 
ata _ Some women are often excessively fond of teasing those whoy 
they love. It is generally the very impassioned in temperament, 
ees | | the very cold, who do so. The latter, where love is comparatively 


| languid, may do it almost constantly ; the former, just in the interya) 
where the pulse of love rather intermits; and in this ease it seems 


| only to be a part or form of the general craving for excitement of 
q some kind or other. 


a oa “Heroine” is perhaps as peculiar a word as any in our languaye: 
ee. + the first two letters of it are male, the first three female. the first fow 
; /| a brave man, and the whole is a brave woman. 


pe! An Albany lady wore a dress at the great Academy of Music Bal 
4 oe in New York, three flounces of which alone cost a thousand dollars 
aw | ; each. The lace used upon the dress was only $250 a yard. 


ee A little pipe clay, dissolved in the water employed in washing, wil 
tg | clean the dirtiest clothes thoroughly, with about one half the labor, 


4 and fully one half the less soap. Besides, the clothes will be improv. 
ed in color. 


2 The Boston Courier chronicles the arrival in that city, from Nev 
La ee York, of a woman eight feet high, and large in proportion. She 1s es 
St | timated to weigh upwards of 500 pounds. 


Jeremy Taylor says, if you are for pleasure, marry; if you prize 
bet | rosy health, marry. A good wife is Heaven’s last best gift to mau— 

i a an angel of mercy—-minister of graces innumerable—his gem of man} 
virtues—his casket of jewels—her voice, his ectest music—her 
smiles, his brightest day—her kiss, the guardian of innocence 
oe arms, the pale of his safety, the balm of his health, the balsam her 
: life---her industry his surest wealth---her economy, his safest ect 
---her lips, his faithful counsellor---her bosom, the softest pillow of his 


ae. ee her prayers, the ablest advocates of Heavens blessings 
4 us head. 
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TO THE PATRONS OF “THE AURORA.” 


We have taken the liberty of sending a number of specimen 
copies of the February number of “The Aurora” to many persons 
who are not subscribers, with the hope that they will become inter- 
ested in it, and aid us in extending its circulation in their different 
localities; but if any should be so situated that they cannot do so 
eonveniently, we hope, and most respectfully solicit all such to do us 
the kindness, to place the same in the hands of some gentleman or 
lady that would be likely to take an interest in a Southern Ladies’ 
Book. 

[am happy to inform the old subscribers of ‘The Aurora,” that 
the new firm has kindly consented to send two numbers of the same 
beyond the time of the expiration of such subscription, as a compen- 
sation for their missing numbers during the time of its suspension last 
summer, by being burnt out; consequently those who paid to January, 
Is61, will have a credit to March, 1861, and their present year’s sub- 
scription will commence with the March number; and those who 
have already paid, will have their subscription advanced two numbers. 
We hope that this arrangement will be entirely satisfactory to all 
parties ; and that those who have not, will immediately remit the ad- 
vance payment for the present year. We are opening a new sub- 
scription book, and no name will be entered in it, except the names of 
those who have paid in advance, or write that they want still to take 
“The Aurora,” and will remit the amount of subscription in a short 
time. Every effort possible is being made, as you will discover, to 
improve “The Aurora.” We do hope, therefore, that a renewed in- 
terest will be taken in it, by all who desire to see the prosperity of 
Southern literature. W.S. Perry, Gen'l Agent. 


_ ’@™Such has been the increase of our subscription list recently, 
‘att we have only a few of the January numbers left; and those sub- 
scribing hereafter will have to commence with the February number. 
We will make arrangements to have a full supply in future. 

| After making every effort possible, we have failed to receive the 
lishion plate for the present number; but we have added in its place 
; beautiful steel engraving, costing us about the same amount. We 
“ull endeavor to be in time for the March number. 


W.5S. Perry. 
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NOTICES OF THE.PRESS. 


Tue Avrora.---We unintentionally omitted last week to nor 
the January number of this popular Southern Magazine. It com. 
out under still better auspices for the future. Rev D. A. Holmay « 
South Mississippi, has become principal Editor, and is so connec 
with the ownership (being a man of abundant means) as to insy», 
the prompt issuance and improvement of the work beyond al} ey. 
tingeney. Now if any true lover of Southern literary enterprise has 
heretofore had a lingering doubt about the stability of this publics. 
tion, let him or her henceforth give all fears to the wind. and rol] }y 
the names and the money at once. Recollect, every hundred addi. 
tional subscribers will ensure the work to be so much better eyes 
month; and it ought to gain several thousand newsubscribers durin 
this year.----Baptist Messenger, Memphis, Tenn. 


The Aurora.---The last number of this popular literary month: 
contains the announcement that Rev. D. A. Holman, of Mississipy: 
is now its Principal Editor, with H. B. Folk, of Memphis, and Edwi 
Heriot, of Charleston, Associates. We congratulate the friends of Tw 
Aurora on this arrangement. Prof. Holman is well and_ favorably 
known in Mississippi, as aman of highly cultivated literary taste 
and attainments; and with the aid of his Associates in Memphis au 
Charleston, assisted by the tact and business qualifications of its est 
mable financial agent, Rev. W. Perry, we predict for The Aurora: 
large circulation, and an extensive influence. 

Now is the time to subscribe. Only $2 a year. We would ) 
espe to forward the name of any one who wishes to subseribe.— 

Lississippi Baptist. 


nay We notice by the January number of “The Aurora,” a literey , 
periodical published at Memphis, that the Rev. D. A. Holman, ('' 
merly President of the Miss. Cen. Female College at this place) hs 
been induced to take charge of the editorial department of the sane 
Our warmest wishes attend Prof. Holman in his new sphere of acto! 
Ile is a gentleman and a scholar, and will no doubt make The Aurors 
u very interesting periodical.---Lexington (Miss.) Advertiser. 


_ The Aurora tor January, is upon our table. We have not me 
time to peruse it, hence can express no opinion. We notice, howe 
a very valuable acquisition to its editorial corps, in the perm” 
Prof. D. A. Holman, of Carroll county, in this State. He 1s — 
fitted for his new field of labor. We hope to see this Memphis mont 


ly supersede Godey, Arthur, and others of the same lass, K 
Gentleman. 


The Aurora.---We‘are glad to notice from our exchanges, the B 
eral commendation with which the J anuary number of this at 
literary enterprise is received. We congratulate its talented 
upon the praise which is being so justly awarded to them.---Avalan 
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